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NEWS 


HE King has done a big thing, and done it with charac- 
teristic modesty and freedom from sensationalism. On 
Thursday there was published a letter addressed by his 
private secretary, Lord Stamfordham, to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. “The King,” says Lord Stamfordham, “feels 
that nothing but the most vigorous measures will success- 
fully cope with the grave situation now existing in our 
armament factories.” The evidence “ without doubt” points 
to the fact that our inability “to secure the output of war 
material indispensable to meet the requirements of our Army 
in the field” is largely due to drink. “The continuance of 
such a state of things must inevitably result in the pro- 
longation of the horrors and burdens of this terrible war.” 
Then comes the King’s practical and personal comment :— 
“Tam to add that if it be deemed advisable the King will be 
prepared to set the example by giving up all alcoholic liquor him- 
self and issuing orders against its consumption in the Royal house- 
hold, so that no difference shall be made so far as His Majesty is 


concerned between the treatment of rich and poor in this 
question,” 


We need hardly say that we are delighted at the King’s 
action, and there will, we are sure, be the keenest satisfac- 
tion throughout the nation. We are delighted not merely 
because the King’s action will have a potent effect in 
making the nation understand the urgent need of the hour, 
but also because it reveals a very striking and very admirable 
part of the King’s character, and one which by its nature 
tends to be hidden. What we may term the King’s loyalty to 
the position which belongs to him in the Constitution, and his 
determination never to take advantage of that position in 
order to win applause for himself or to snatch at personal 
popularity, are admirable qualities. This fine reticence, this 
dislike of pose, this absolute refusal to “ show off,” marks the 
character of the true gentleman, and that is a character which 
in the end always makes a tremendous appeal to English- 
men. The country is learning, and will not soon forget, that 
the King, whatever else he may do and whatever mistakes he 
may make, will always set an example in good breeding, good 
feeling, and unpretentious self-sacrifice. 


OF THE WEEK. 


i comme 


The immediate cause of the King’s message to the 
nation, for so in fact it is, was the deputation from the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation which waited upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary for 
Scotland on Monday to ask in plain terms for the total 
Prohibition of the sale of intoxicants during the war. 
Neither prohibition in specified areas nor restricted hours 
would, they declared, be sufficient. Again, they did not 
ask for the prohibition of spirits only, but of beer as well. 
The firms represented were the greatest in the country, and 








no one could possibly accuse the able and enterprising 
captains of industry who attended at the Treasury of being 
faddists or visionaries. Not one of them, we are glad to note, 
was a teetotaler—a fact which, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quick to point out, adds very greatly to the 
importance of their demand. We do not want to accuse 
teetotalers generally of prejudice, but, feeling as they do 
about the drink traffic and the use of intoxicants, they would 
be almost certain, evidence or no evidence, to find that our 
difficulties in the way of providing munitions of war were due 
to the use of alcohol. 


The men who approached the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
put forward a purely business proposition. The Government 
say that they must have supplies of the munitions of war at the 
very quickest rate which it is humanly possible to produce 
them. They want every ounce of material they can get, and 
they want it now. In effect the shipbuilders reply: “If that 
is what you want, you must strike down the great obstacle to 
quick and efficient work—the lure of drink. Patriotism, a 
man’s desire to do his share in turning out the ships and shells 
which we need to beat the Germans, the longing for high 
wages, all urge the man to the workshop and stimulate him 
while he is there to do his best work. But outside the work- 
shop sits the Delilah of drink and robs him of his strength. 
In too many cases more wages mean more whisky, and more 
whisky means less work.” 


Though we must face the fact just expressed, it would be 
monstrous to frame upon it a moral indictment, or condemna- 
tion, of the men. To begin with, they are not conscious that 
by drinking more they are diminishing the country’s strength 
at the front. On the contrary, we dare say that a great many 
of them imagine that a little more stimulant will help to 
increase their strength, and that the momentary glow from 
an extra glass nerves their arms, instead of drugging them 
almost as effectually as if they had taken opium or veronal. 
In a word, the men are very poor physiologists, and think 
intoxicants give power to the human frame. The only way is 
temporarily to put aside the temptation of drink and to make the 
nation teetotal till the war is over. 


No doubt through prohibition a good many men will be 
asked to make what will seem to them an unnecessary 
sacrifice. B, who has nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, is to have his whisky and beer 
cut off lest A, who is making shells or rifles, shall diminish 
his output by self-indulgence! Yet if the matter is properly 
put to them we believe that both A and B will very soon come to 
realize that the Government will be doing the right thing ia 
preventing the public sale of intoxicants, and thus taking 
away the temptation of Delilah. A will soon find it out in 
his increased work, and B will be glad to feel that he is 
helping by the personal sacrifice which he is asked to make. 
We are certain that there are thousands of men who, even 
if they do not put it into words, feel a dumb resentment 
that they are not being asked to do anything for their 
country at this moment. Look round as they will, and do 
what they will, there seems for them no chance of striking 
even the slightest blow at the enemy. They seem held back 
by some sort of enchantment. If the Government ask them 
to forgo their liquor till the war is over in order to help, the 
majority will not only not resent it, but will be glad that at 
last they have been asked to do something to help the 
country in its need. 


Mr. Lloyd George, considering the sweeping character of 
the proposals made to him, went much further in his answor 
than might have been expected. He showed plainly that he. 
at any rate, is on the side of the shipbuilders and of total 
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prohibition. After stating fa in his opinion, the evidence to 


support their view was ‘“,@aite irrefuta d that the facts 
which had come to his oh convinced him that 
what they had told him represented the truth, he went on to 
defend the Government for not having up to the present 
taken more drastic action. The causes for this were that 
before you take action of this kind you must feel confident 
that you have the whole country behind you, for you are 
about to interfere very severely with individual liberties in all 


classes. 


Mr. Lloyd George next expressed his sympathy with the 
shipbuilders in asking, not for restrictions, but for total 
prohibition :— 

“Having gone into this matter a great deal more closely during 
the last few weeks, I must say that I have a growing conviction, 
based on accumulating evidence, that nothing but root-and-branch 
methods will be of the slightest avail in dealing with this evil. 
I believe that to be the general feeling. The feeling is that if we 
are to settle German militarism we must first of all settle with 
the drink. We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink; and, 
as far as I can see, the greatest of these three deadly foes is 
drink. 


Success in the war, the Chancellor proceeded, was a question 
of munitions :— 

“1 say that, not only on my own authority, but on the authority 
of our great General, Sir John French. He has made it quite 
clear what his conviction is on the subject. I think I can venture 
to say that that is also the conviction of the Secretary of State for 
War, and it is also the conviction of all those who know anything 
about the military problems—that in order to enable us to win, all 
we require is an increase, and an enormous increase, in the shells, 
rifles, and all the other munitions and equipment which are neces- 
sary to carry through a great war. You have proved to us to-day 
quite clearly that the excessive drinking in the works connected 
with these operations is interfering seriously with that output.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ended a very striking and 
very sincere speech by stating that he had that morning had 
an audience with the King, and that he was “ permitted to say 
by him that he is very deepiy concerned on this very question 
—very deeply concerned—and the concern which is felt by 
him is, I am certain, shared by all his subjects in this 
country.” 

The chief obstacle to prohibition, as we point out elsewhere, 
is not the temporary interference with individual liberty. 
It is the difficulty of how to deal with the great trade and 
industry which will be rendered partially or temporarily 
derelict by prohibition. But here “ boldness, boldness, and 
again boldness” is the only possible solution. We must 
begin by accepting fully and unreservedly the need for 
prohibition. That once established, we can proceed to deal 
as generously as may be with the commercial and financial 
problems involved. Here, again, courage will be our best aid. 
We must never forget that the cutting off of expenditure upon 
liquor will very soon greatly increase our financial resources, 
not merely from indirect saving, but from the greater all- 
round efficiency which will come from an undrugged nation. 
No doubt it may be difficult to find means of tapping that 
inereased wealth from the point of view of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but it will be there and rapidly fructifying. 
If we adopt total prohibition during the war, we should not 
be surprised if in eight or nine months’ time the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to be found telling us that while 
speeding up the manufacture of shells he discovered a gold 
mine. 


As for compensation, the difficulties are, we believe, by no 
means so great as they appear. We shall find no insuperable 
financial obstacles to a course of action which will prevent 
prohibition from bringing ruin on innocent people, as the 
shareholders in breweries and distilleries most certainly are. 


Whether it is the lull before the storm or only an accident 
we do not know, but in any case there is a most curious 
absence of news both from the western and the eastern 
theatres of the war. In the western sea area we read of a 
certain amount of Zeppelin activity, but not of a very 
important kind. Of fresh news from the land there is very 
little except from the Argonne, where as usual the fighting 
sways backwards and forwards, but with a slight inclination 
in favour of the French. In the eastern theatre the reports 
from the centre show that the Russians are holding their own 
still in the Carpathians, and that their offensive continues to 





ar 
gather strength and volume. On Monday, for example, there 
was an action in that region in which nearly two thousand 
prisoners and five machine guns were taken. 


The news from the Dardanelles is still very meagre, partly 
because the stormy weather has continued, and partly also, no 
doubt, owing to the fact that the Allies are preparing, but not 
yet ready, for another big attack. There has, however, been 
a good deal of big-gun firing within the Straits, and at the same 
time the Russian Fleet has been active at the Black Sea 
mouth of the Bosphorus. It is highly probable that by the 
time these pages are in our readers’ hands we shall hear of 
great events from the Dardanelles. 


One of the finest exhibitions of coolness and determination 
which have been given since the German submarine campaign 
began was that of the captain of the British steamship ‘ Vosges’ 
last Saturday. When sixty miles off the Cornish coast Captain 
Green was hailed by a German submarine but refused to stop. 
The submarine gradually overhauled the * Vosges ’ and opened 
fire with shrapnel, which was concentrated on the bridge. For 
two hours Captain Green prevented the submarine from 
torpedoing the vessel, although the ehief engineer was killed, 
All the officers were more or less wounded, and tbe funnel was 
wrecked. Eventually the submarine abandoned the chase, but 
not before she had fired a parting shot which opened the side 
of the ‘ Vosges’ below the water-line. The ‘ Vosges’ after. 
wards sank. The final touch in the captain’s narrative is 
delightful, and shows the excellent pride of the Merchant 
Navy: “I am thankful that the enemy did not know he had 
fatally struck us and did not see us sink.” 


Last Sunday the Elder, Dempster liner ‘Falaba’ was 
torpedoed south of St. George’s Channel by a German sub- 
marine, and about a hundred and ten lives were lost, including 
those of more than fifty passengers. This is the worst crime 
which Germany has yet committed atsea. Words could not do 
justice to its baseness and cruelty. To measure its inbumanity 
let us concede for a moment the terrible German point of view 
that it is justifiable to torpedo merchantmen bringing supplies 
into British ports. There was in the case of the ‘ Falabs’ no 
possibility of such a justification. The ‘Falaba’ was a 
passenger ship, not a cargo vessel, and she was not arriving 
at a British port, but leaving it. The German submarine was 
on the surface, and her crew talked with the ‘Falaba’ before 
the latter was torpedoed. There could be no mistake as to 
the character of the ‘ Falaba.’ 


The submarine easily overhauled the ‘ Falaba,’ and when 
the captain saw that escape was impossible he ordered the 
boats to be lowered. His total company consisted of about 
two hundred and forty persons, of whom about one hundred 
and forty were passengers. The commander of the submarine 
allowed a few minutes’ grace for getting the boats away, but 
long before the passengers could be embarked a torpedo was 
fired. The first boat was still, as a matter of fact, being 
lowered at the time. The ‘Falaba’ sank rapidly, and soon 
passengers and crew were struggling in the water. It seems 
almost too devilish for belief, but there is the independent 
evidence of several persons that the crew of the submarine, 80 
far from making any attempt to save life, jeered at the 
drowning persons. Happily some steam drifters were near 
by and saved many lives. The captain of the ‘ Falaba’ died 
almost immediately after being rescued. 


A smaller loss of life was caused the day before—last 
Saturday—when the cargo steamship ‘ Aguila’ was torpedoed 
off Pembroke. Eight of the crew and one pussenger 
were killed or drowned. The ‘ Aguila’ tried to escape, but 
could do only fourteen knots to the eighteen of the submurine. 
The submarine fired on the crew while they were launching 
their boats, killing five persons and wounding several others. 
With such a speed a submarine can, of course, overhaul almost 
anything. Merchantmen without guns have little chance 
against the latest German submarines. That is a fact wiich 
we ought frankly to recognize, while remembering that this 
type of submarine is not numerous enough to make any real 
impression on our commerce, even though many of our 
merchantmen should remain unarmed. 


“Not war but murder” is the sense of the American com- 





ments on these crimes of the German submarines. Amazement 
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and horror run through the comments. The New York 
World holds the highest authorities of Berlin directly 
responsible. It was they who ordered the atrocities in 
Belgium, and now they have probably decreed the murder of 
helpless passengers on the ground that English people were 
not being sufficiently terrorized. In other words, Germany 
wishes to create a Belgium at sea. The New York Press says 
that the Dark Ages scarcely surpassed these atrocities. 
«[ndelible is the stain on the naval name of Germany.” The 
Staats Zeitung, the chief German-American paper, of course 
excuses the crimes. Britain, it says, would starve millions of 
German women and children. The sinking of British liners 


is “the only proper answer.” 


The seventh part of the French official review of the war 
was published in the papers of Monday. It is mainly 
interesting for its estimate of the wastage of the German 
forces. It is calculated that during the first five months of 
the war Germany lost 1,300,000 men. This means 260,000 
mena month. It is computed that Germany has now no more 
than 2,400,000 upon whom she can draw. The supplies of men 
for 1915 can hardly be expected, therefore, to last for more 
than ten months of war. Germany, it is concluded, has 
reached the maximum of possible effort. 


Some remarks made by Dr. Lyttelton, the Head-Master 
of Eton, in a sermon at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
Thursday week have caused a storm in a tea-cup. Dr. 
Lyttelton argued that the Germans must be saved from the 
results of their own appalling venom by being made to feel 
that they were not excluded from the comity of nations. He 
used as an illustration of the kind of guarantee of goodwill 
which might be offered by Britain somebody’s suggestion 
that if the Kiel Canal were internationalized Gibraltar should 
also be internationalized. We think that the suggestion is 
utterly futile, and if it were ever seriously proposed we would 
leave no stone unturned to defeat it. Further, this is a 
most unfortunate time to put forward proposals which, 
if they do not encourage Germany, may be misunderstood by 
neutrals and resented by our allies. Having stated our pro- 
found disagreement with Dr. Lyttelton, we are the more free 
to express our detestation of that sort of dull intolerance 
which causes many people to talk of Dr. Lyttelton as though 
he were a “ pro-German” because he has made an inept and 
tactless suggestion. We dislike more than we can say 
all these attempts to intimidate a man who is sincere, if 
greatly mistaken. His encouragement of the splendid rally 
Eton has made to the service of the country is well known, 
and has called forth a chivalrous letter from the Captain of 
the Eton Society, the Captain of the School, and the Captain 
of the Oppidans, which was published in the Times of 
Tuesday. 


The neutral writer who from time to time has communicated 
to the Times his impressions of Germany during the war sent 
avery interesting article to Monday’s paper. He says that 
opinion has greatly changed since his last visit to Germany. 
People do not now say “ We shall win,” but “We must win.” 
The nation has become suspicious of Americans, and the writer 
heard them called “ masked Englishmen.” Russia is no longer 
despised, and Sir John French is feared nearly as much as 
General Joffre. The French, curiously enough, are compara- 
tively popular. Germans believe now that they will have to 
cede Alsace-Lorraine in order to bring about a separate peace 
with France. Marshal von Hindenburg is no longer a popular 
hero, and the Crown Prince’s failures have brought him into 
discredit. The Emperor is once more the favourite of the 
people. The new British Armies are no longer ridiculed, but 
all Germans hope that industrial troubles in Britain will 
prolong the war till her allies can be bought off and the war 
can be prosecuted against Britain alone. 


The correspondent’s analysis of the conduct of the German 
Press Bureau is valuable. He says that it creates rather 
than suppresses news. The result is that, whereas we should 
expect Germans to become depressed by the deferment of 
their hopes, they continually replace each falsified hope with 
& new one—supplied by the Press Bureau. When the writer 
was in Germany before the talk was all of Calais—from there 
Germany was to block the Straits and dominate London. 
Then came a new phase. Warsaw must be taken first, and 
Marshal von Hindenburg could then spare a million men for 








the march to Calais. The Warsaw hope failed, and the sub- 
marine blockade was substituted for it. Now there is an 
inclination to think lightly of the submarines and to empha- 
size the importance of the fighting at the Dardanelles. Never- 
theless, in spite of this hopefulness, which, like Antaeus, rises 
refreshed each time it touches earth, there has never been so 
much criticism of diplomatists and generals. Finally, we 
must mention the remark of a Professor who told the corre- 
spondent that Germany had Pacificist friends in England who 
would see that Germany had some reward for her losses and 
that German culture was not annihilated. We trust that the 
Pacificists will make a note of this. What the Professor 
really believes, of course, is that British Pacificists will make it 
possible for Germany to have another try! That, indeed, 
would be the result of their efforts if successful, but we 
have little fear of their being allowed to try their patent 
humanity tabloids on the gospellers of hate 


In a recent interview Sir John French spoke of a “ pro- 
tracted war,” and a correspondent of the Times asked him for 
an interpretation of the phrase. The interpretation is as 
follows: “The protraction of the war depends entirely upon 
the supply of men and munitions. Should these be unsatis- 
factory, the war will be accordingly prolonged. I dwelt 
emphatically on the need for munitions in the interview to 
which you refer.” 


The papers of Monday published a statement by Mr. 
Balfour, intended for circulation in the United States, as to 
the justification of our blockade of Germany. Mr. Balfour 
answers first the objection that the policy of the Allies is not 
less a breach of international law because it is a less grievous 
breach than Germany has committed. The objection, he says, 
depends for its force rather on the letter of the law than on its 
spirit. Another objection which Mr. Balfour meets is that the 
crime of one party does not justify the other in modifying his 
policy. The objection, he says, is based upon a confusion 
between international morality, the obligation of which is 
absolute, and international law, the obligation of which is 
conditional on its observance by both parties. This, he says, 
is obviously true, because otherwise the advantage would 
always lie with the unscrupulous. The statement is very 
interesting, like everything which Mr. Balfour writes. If we 
made a criticism, however, it would be that where morality 
transcends international legality it is beside the mark to 
try our action at some length by legal tests. Mr. Balfour 
shows that our blockade is more considerate to neutrals than 
an ordinary blockade, and the plain, broad fact is that it 
cannot be illegal to do more than the law requires. A 
technical legal discussion, however, is superfluous, since the 
true answer must be a moral one. 


All Thursday's papers published a curious official com- 
munication to the effect that the Intelligence Division of the 
Admiralty have obtained information that there is an 
extensive conspiracy of German agents in this country to 
foment strikes in order to prevent the completion of war 
contracts. Paid agitators, who of course carefully conceal 
their true motives, mingle with the workmen in public-houses 
and suggest grievances and encourage them to strike, or at 
least to waste time. These agents are plentifully supplied 
with money, and deliberately “ increase the gravity of the drink 
question.” It is most important that this news should be 
widely spread, and that workmen who are approached, directly 
or indirectly, should be encouraged to report the matter at 
once to the police or other authorities. The fear of such 
reports will bave a very salutary effect in damping the zeal of 
the conspirators. The offence is one of the gravest possible, 
and can be quite adequately dealt with under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. 


We regret to record the death of Lord Rothschild, which 
took place on Wednesday, at the age of seventy-four. It is 
probably truer to say of Lord Rothschild that he held a great 
financial position than that he was a great financier. His 
influence, however, in finance was a good one, and he was a 
man with no small amount of public spirit. He was a most 
generous subscriber to public funds, and the Jewish com- 
munity always found in him a pillar of strength. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


WHY DO THE GOVERNMENT HESITATE ? 


E offer our warm congratulations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the spirit in which he met the 
deputation from the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation. 
When they waited upon him on onday they told 
him that the leading shipbuilding firms in the country 
were unanimous that in ake to meet the national require- 
ments at the present time there should be total probibition 
during the war of the sale of excisable liquors, and not 
merely restrictions in the matter of hours or areas. 
When we consider the strength of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech, and his frank acknowledgment that at 
the present moment drink is the greatest obstacle which 
we have to encounter; when we think of the power of 
the Temperance Party even in peace time, and consider 
how they have now added to them a vast number of 
men who are not prohibitionists—not one of the deputa- 
tion of shipbuilders was a teetotaler—men who under 
normal lites object to the interference with personal 
liberty involved in prohibition ; finally, when we note that 
the naval and military authorities are as strong as the 
Churches in adopting the view that drink prevents men 
from making the best of themselves, it is difficult not 
to be surprised that the Government still hesitate to 
strike down the chief impediment to victory. When 
they know that to break through a certain door will let 
them get to close quarters with the enemy, how comes it 
that they delay to raise the cry : “ Down with it, men”? 

Mr. Lloyd George in his speech spoke of the need 
for the Government being sure that the country was 
behind them before they took the drastic step which 
the Emperor of Russia took eight months ago. We are 
not sure what exactly Mr. Lloyd George meant, but if the 
Government’s hesitation is due toany belief that they might 
not have public opinion with them, and might find it 
difficult to enforce a temporary prohibition law even if 
they passed it, we hold them to be utterly mistaken. This 
is one of the cases where a bold, clear lead from our rulers 
will carry all before it. In the first place, the men who 
are now wavering on the question, or who do not believe that 
the need is as great as has beon represented in the Press, 
and who are generally sceptical about big steps and swift 
developments, would be converted by an act of State. 
They would argue: “ No Cabinet would ever have touched 
the question in this way and faced unpopularity unless 
they were certain that it was an absolutely necessary course 
to take. If they say it is necessary, there is only one 
thing possible. We must all follow them or run the risk of 
being overpowered by the Germans. We do not want our 
habits interfered with, but compulsory tea and ginger-beer 
will be a long sight better than the kind of compulsion we 
shall get if the Germans win.” There might be grumbling 
and growling, or even a petty riot here and there amongst 
a section of the people, and talk about paying out the 
Government at the polls next time, but so far as any 
serious resistance is concerned we may be sure that there 
would be none. What makes the matter more certain is 
that in their hearts the great bulk of all classes—and, 
remember, the habits of the middle class and of the 
upper class will be just as much interfered with as those 
ef the working man—would huvea sneaking, if unacknow- 
ledged, sense that after all they would probably be just 
as well or better in body, and certainly better in purse, 
for the enforced curtailment of expenditure on a luxury. 
No doubt some women would miss their liquor, and miss 
it as keenly as the men; but we must never forget that 
the majority of working women and of lower middle class 
women seldom touch intoxicants. To them the cutting 
off of expenditure on something which may always turn 
from an extravagance to a menace or involve the absolute 
ruin of their homes would seem pure good. The influence 
of wives, mothers, and daughters, a most potent one, would 
all be cast in the direction of maintaining the great 
experiment and giving it every chance. 

What, then, is the cause of hesitation? We believe that 
the only real obstacle to prohibition during the war is the 
liquor trade itself. When we say this we do not mean fora 
moment to suggest that the many excellent and patriotic 
men who are engaged, and quite honestly engaged, in the 








manufacture and sale of intoxicants, or who live upon 
brewery and distillery debentures, preference shares and 
stocks, are trying to exert any occult or sinister in. 
fluence upon the Government in their own favour, or that 
the Government would be in the least inclined to yield to 
such influence. That is not the way in which the matter 
stands just now. Though no doubt those who control the 
liquor trade and interest are hurt by many of the harsh 
things said about them, though they think that there 
has been a great deal of exaggeration about drink, and 
naturally enough are to some extent influenced by the 
thought of the dire straits in which many of them 
personally must be placed by prohibition, we are certain 
that the great majority would acquiesce in the sacrifice 
if they believed that only through prohibition during 
the war could we accomplish our end. The way 
the Government feel about the matter is probably this, 
They see before them a huge industry employing 
hundreds of thousands of men in the manufacture, 
distribution, and retail sale of intoxicants, an industry 
also mixed up with the necessary work of victualling 
and catering for the public, and further an industry 
which on the financial side and by means of vast blocks 
of debentures touches our commercial fiscal fabric in count- 
less directions. Under prohibition what are they going to 
do with this great but temporary derelict industry ? How is 
fresh work to be found for those engaged in it, and how 
are the families who are now living in comfort on the 
dividends it provides—many of them utterly dissociated 
from the bad side of drink—to be dealt with? Even 
those who have decided that the building must be removed 
during the war and re-erected later may well hesitate 
before so stupendous a task. And yet such hesitation, 
though it is understandable, is not in any true sense 
excusable. What should we say of a general who, with 
the enemy pressing his flank, hesitated to blow upa 
magnificent bridge across a river merely because it had 
cost millions of money to build? He would think only 
of the needs of the moment and how to save his own force 
from destruction, and down would go the bridge without 
aqualm. The true way for the Government to act, if they 
agree with Mr. Lloyd George that drink is a worse enemy 
than the Germans, is to make a clean cut and prohibit 
the sale of all intoxicants during the war. That done, 
they must address themselves to the consideration of the 
questions of compensation and how to find work for the 
employees. In our opinion, the compensation to the poorer 
people who have been living upon brewery and dis- 
tillery shares, though they have nothing whatever to do 
with brewing and distilling, will be the most difficult 
point. The labour question will soon solve itself. Take 
the public-houses first. There is no reason to suppose 
that they will all have to close merely because they do 
not sell intoxicants. Already most of them have a 
considerable refreshment business and sell mineral 
waters, tea, coffee, cocoa, beef-tea, and solid food. 
This eating-house side of their business, though of 
course they will not admit it now, will be found 
capable of very large developments, especially since, if 
the sale of intoxicants is abolished, there will be no reason 
why the stringent restrictions on the playing of games, or 
what we may call café life, should maintained. No 
doubt a certain number of public-houses would have to 
close altogether, while in others the staff would have to be 
reduced. Speaking generally, these employees would soon 
be absorbed, so great is the demand for labour. A good 
many of the younger men might join the colours till the 
war was over. As for the breweries and distilleries, some 
might be used for the manufacture of the spirits required 
in the arts and industries, while the buildimgs of others 
might be temporarily used for the provision of munitions 
of war. 

Once more, we do not say that the undertaking is an easy 
one. It isa big fence. But if it is once decided that it must be 
got over, it is no good standing and looking at it. Let us never 
forget that very soon the vast savings due to the stoppage 
of unnecessary expenditure upon alcohol will create funds 
which in one way or another will provide for all reasonable 
compensation. Remember, also, that this will be no mere 
transference. All experience shows that the saving, from 
the national point of view, will be much x than 
the sums now spent upon intoxicants. If our drink bill 
is a hundred and sixty millions a year, our savings will 
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be £160,000,000 + y millions, y being the value of the 
extra amount of product due to the greater efficiency 
and larger output of those who are no longer slowing 
down their work through the toxic influences of ardent 
spirits and strong beer. This is a question, however, which 
we have dealt with in the following article. We will only say 
here that there can be no doubt as to the greater industrial 
efficiency of those who do not use intoxicants. 

As to the revenue there need be no uneasiness. A certain 
proportion of the money now spent in liquor will be spent 
upon extra sugar, extra tea, extra tobacco. Even if a 
large difference has to be made up by larger borrowings, 
there will be no national loss in the true sense. One word 
to those who dread prohibition on the economic side, and 
because of the pecuniary injury that will be done to 
a great many innocent people. Let us accept for a 
moment the full contention as tothe rights of the trade, and 
then look at it fairly and squarely and ask what the 
acceptance of those rights would mean. If it is argued 
that we have no moral right to interfere with this trade, 
because it will temporarily, or possibly permanently, injure 
a great many people, quite apart from the question of 
what drink is doing for the nation as a whole, does not 
this really mean that we are admitting that certain persons 
have a vested right in the drunkenness and demoralization 
of their fellow-countrymen, and, further, a vested right 
in preventing the nation from doing its best in the agony 
of a national struggle—a vested right to reduce our 
chance of ending the war and making it certain that we 
shall not be blotted out as a nation or placed beneath the heel 
of a ruthless enemy ? Surely no one can have vested rights 
of this kind, however innocent their grigin. What we have 
got to fix our minds upon is the question whether at this 
moment, as Mr. Lloyd George said, drink is the worst of 
our enemies—has the power, that is, of uunerving our Arm 
and preventing us from winning. If that be established, 
and we believe with the shipbuilding employers that it has 
been, then all other considerations must go by the board. 
We must meet the enemy and destroy him, just as we must 
shell a town held by the enemy even though it may mean 
misery and destruction for many innocent people. We 
cannot let the enemy defeat us because they are sheltering 
in houses that hold women and children. We must think 
only of the greater issue and how to win. That admitted, 
however, we must do all we can to prevent our victory over 
drink, as well as over the Germans, from having cruel 
consequences for those whose only fault it is to be in the 
firing line. 

First let us stop injury being done to the fighting powers 
of the nation. ‘That accomplished, let the nation be just, 
nay, generous, in the matter of compensation. We must 
not, however, invert the order. Prohibition must come 
first, and then a generous deal with the trade, 





NATIONAL CONCENTRATION, 


A WORD or two of explanation seems necessary in 

regard to the attitude which we and others 
have taken up towards football displays, racing, and 
drinking during the war. Some people seem to think 
that those who hold our views want to find in the war 
an excuse for introducing Puritanism by a side-wind. 
Others seem to imagine that we think a war can only be 
waged successfully with sour faces and grim looks, and 
that there is no place for that gaiety and gallantry which 
have always marked, and, thank Heaven! still mark, the 
British fighting man. Let us say with all the emphasis 
at our command that nothing is further from our thoughts, 
when we ask that racing and drinking should be stopped 
during the war, than the introduction of Puritanism, or 
the creation of a mournful and joyless nation. Our object 
is something very different. 

To make our attitude clear we .-must consider the nature 
of war. War, as our philosophic enemy has always insisted, 
means in the last resort the imposition of your will upon 
those with whom you are at war. But the source of will- 
power is concentration of mind. Therefore, other things 
—ie., numbers, equipment, leadership—being equal or 
nearly equal, that individual or group of individuals who can 
achieve the greatest concentration of mind during war will 
attain the mastery. Now no one can doubt the concen- 
tration of mind that has been attained by the German 
people. They have only one thought—how to wage the war 





successfully, how to impose their will upon the Allies. 
For this they Lave thrown aside the costumes of peace with 
indifferent hand. For this their opera music has been put 
on one side. To this one object the brow of every man and 
woman, old and young, has been bent. Such an odious 

henomenon as the “hate” campaign against England 
is, if traced to its source, only an example of this con- 
centration of mind, this effort to impose their will For 
the German the war 

“ Lies in his bed, walks up and down with [him].” 

He thinks and dreams of nothing else but the war and 
how to win it—how to dominate his enemies. Very 
different is still the attitude of the British nation towards 
the war. Some of our people no doubt show the trus 
concentration of mind, keep eye and heart fixed hard 
upon the object, and allow no intruding thought to prevent 
the necessary exercise of will-power. They are inspired 
by the one thought. The mass of Englishmen, however, 
know no such concentration. For them the seriousness of 
the war comes and goes in light gusts of passion. One 
day some portent of disaster will make us all vigilans 
and serious. The next some little thing will act as o 
distraction and take the nation’s mind off the great 
essential. Asa people we have often been accused of a 
want of high seriousness. We may now well be arraigned 
for a lack of that undivided attention which alone can make 
victory secure. There are too many things to distract us, 
too many diversions, too many excuses for letting our 
thoughts wander into other channels than that of beating 
our enemies. There are too many anodynes. 

Chief of these, and that is why we have attacked them, 
are racing and drinking. Racing is partly a business con- 
nected with horse-breeding, but still more is it a sport 
and pastime, and most of all an occasion for gambling. 
It is on ite gambling side, not on the side of the horse- 
flesh or the glorious thunder of the flying hoofs, that 
racing really holds the nation. Whether we like it or nof, 
we must acknowledge that gambling attracts mankind as 
an anodyne, as a supreme sedative. To wager money 
on a horse takes men out of themselves, lifts some of the 
care and dulness of the world off them, and relieves 
them of that tension of brain in business and in life 
generally which for most men isa burden and for many 
almost a torture. Gambling, in fact, is for many the 
greatest of relaxations. We willingly grant that in 
ordinary times to say this is to give it a character, and 
to knock over the argument that it is senseless, nay, mad, 
for men to want to risk their hard-earned money on the 
power of a horse they have never seen to get a yard, or 
even an inch or two, in front of another horse — 
unknown to them. But if the anodyne and ative 
excuse for racing is a sound one in peace time, it 
affords a stronger argument for stopping racing during 
war. When there is such dire and heavy work to 
do as there is now, we want no anodynes and no 
sedatives. It is far better for the nation to be rest- 
less and discontented and “on edge” than sleepy or 
satisfied. We cannot afford to think now of the strain. 
Strain there must be if we are to win, and the sooner we 
recognize that the better. You cannot make war under 
peace conditions. If you are on guard—and the whole 
nation is on guard now—you cannot sit down and play 
pitch-and-toss with a brother-sentry. If you do, the men 
who are crawling through the long grass will have their 
bayonets into you while you are disputing whether it is a 
head or a tail. If any one wishes to judge whether racing 
is not a great distraction for the ordinary man, let him go 
into the street and note how the news of, say, the Lincoln 
Handicap will bring men running to the newsboys for 
paper when the war news leaves them indifferent. Let us 
put away the anodyne of the gaming-table till a more con- 
venient season and save that vast amount of human energy 
and concentration of mind which now goes in betting for 
the defeat of our foes. When they are beaten and the 
war is over will be the time for the sedative, not now. 

Potent as is the distraction of gambling, the sedative of 
drink is of course still greater. It has a vast physical as well 
as a vast mental operation. Drink, as it has often been 
remarked, is used by the Anglo-Saxon races not as a stimu- 
lant but as a sedative, as a Lethe in which to drown 
weariness and malaise, whether physical or mental. Men 
drink because, like Tam o’ Shanter, they want for an 
hour or two to be “o'er a’ the ills o’ life victorious "— 
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victorious not by facing those ills, but by putting them 
aside and forgetting them. Here again we do not want 
to judge either physically or psychologically. It may be 
good, it may be necessary, that men should have this 
anodyne in normal times. What we are confident about 
is that it is neither necessary nor good for them to have it 
in war time. Drink, on its psychological side, more than 
anything else, prevents that concentration of will-power of 
which we have spoken. The man with his mind even mildly 
bemused by alcohol is not the man of the triumphant 
will. As all employers of labour—and we think we should 
not be wrong if we added “all Labour leaders and Trade 
Union officials””—are finding at the moment, the tempta- 
tions of drink which are given by a full purse are lowering 
the national output where we most want it heightened— 
in the production of the munitions of war. As we have 
said before, there never was a time when the temptation 
to revel in the luxury of drink was more yielded to than 
now. What does a wise professional or business man 
do when he has some great piece of work in the making, 
something upon which his whole future hfe may depend? 
He goes into training, as he will tell you, till he has got 
through with it. He goes into training in order to attain 
to that concentration of mind which will give him the best 
possible chance of success in what he is undertaking. 
Going into training means the abandonment of all 
anodynes and sedatives, or, as we call them by an inver- 
sion, all excitements, such as gambling and drinking. 
Aman may be fond of his flutter on the racecourse, or 
fonder still of his glass of whisky or of champagne or port, 
but if he is a knowing man he abandons it or reduces it to 
the very minimum while he is in for a big business event. 
We want to see men concentrate their minds upon the 
war. When the war is over they can reward themselves by 
reindulgence in their great sedatives, They are masters of 
their own fate, and no one can prevent them from going 
back to the status quo ante bellum either in racing or in 
liquor. 

On the liquor question we do not want to push matters 
to extremes or to be unreasonable. If the Govern- 
ment will only try the experiment, neither they nor 
the country, we are convinced, will ever regret it. We 
believe that the result of stopping racing and betting and 
drinking would be felt almost immediately all along the 
line. If our national anodynes and sedatives were 
removed, a great many men who now deliberately muddle 
themselves with drink would begin to realize the full borror 
of the war, and, since at heart they are of the true breed, 
thousands who have not yet thought it necessary to do 
so would join the colours. Again, there can be no 
question that with the anodyne withdrawn the output 
of the workshops and factories would go up, as it has 
gone up in Russia. Nor would this be all. The mere 
act of forbidding racing and drinking during the war 
would bring home to many people as nothing else will the 
need there is for concentration upon the war issue, for 
taking the war seriously, for setting our teeth and saying : 
“ We will keep our liberty! We will remain free from the 
dreadful menace of German domination!” Still further, 
when our enemies learned of the determination expressed 
by such acts as we demand, we cannot doubt that the 
effect would be very great. As it is, the Germans 
are beginning to dread us even more than they hate us. 
When they understood what we had done, they would 
realize, as nothing else could make them realize, that we 
do not mean to be beaten but to beat. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that the people of the 
Northern States beat the Southerners, though “ Life and 
Business as usual” was the motto upon which the North 
conducted its existence during the Civil War. Men went 
to races and drank liquor, enjoyed balls and operas, and 
generally acted—especially in distant States like California 
—as if there were no war. And yet they won! No doubt 
they did, but at what a cost in time and life! The real 
lesson of the Civil War is that the South nearly beat the 
North because the South from the beginning showed a 
concentration of mind and purpose which can best be 
described as terrible. There was but one thought in 
the South. Nothing was allowed to distract men’s minds 
from it. That thought was how to beat the North. 


No doubt we may beat the Germans even if we do not 
reach that concentration of mind of which we have 
spoken, but the beating under those conditions will be 
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slow and laborious, and may be almost as fatal as defeat, 
If we want really toend the war, and to make sure that 
the war shall not end us, there is only one motto which 
we can choose to guide us: Concentrate! Concentrate} 
Concentrate ! 





BISMARCK’S PROPHECIES OF DOOM. 


i the April number of the Nineteenth Century there ig 
a very remarkable compilation made by Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker from what Bismarck wrote on foreign policy after 
his dismissal by the German Emperor in 1890. Many of 
these extracts have never yet been placed before English. 
men. Mr. Barker has dug them out vf Bismarck’s con. 
tributions to newspapers—principally to the Hamburger 
Nachrichten. The purport of them all is that if Germany 
fell foul of Russia she would be on the high road to ruin, 
and that in particular she must not allow herself to be 
embroiled with Russia in the interests of Austria's Balkan 
policy. Of course Germany has not become the uncon- 
scious victim of Austria’s Balkan policy—she has done 
something much worse than that. Her maduess has far 
exceeded the forebodings of Bismarck. So far from being 
the unconscious victim of her alliance with Austria, she 
has used Austria’s Balkan policy as an excuse for 
deliberately making war on the world. She was not 
driven on by Austria’s needs, but drove Austria on. With 
this reservation, however, we must say that Bismarck’s 
prophecies of what would happen if his warnings were 
disregarded are one of the most notable examples of 
political prediction which modern history contains. His 
foresight was almost uncanny in its clearness. If wo 
changed the conditional tenses for present tenses, nearly 
all that he said might be written by a highly competent 
student of foreign affairs to-day, and would be a credit to 
his perspicacity. 

We shall quote from these singular warnings presently, 
but before we do so we must say a few words about Mr. 
Barker’s conception of Bismarck’s character. In his desire 
to present Bismarck’s policy in startling contrast to that 
of the German Emperor, he writes of it as though it were 
the natural product of a mind temperate, scrupulous, and 
on the whole pacific. We cannot accept this view of 
Bismarck. We remember too well his manipulation of 
the Press, his expedient of attributing to people senti- 
ments which they had never expressed in order to direct 

ublic opinion through a particular channel, his wholesale 
inventions, hia diabolical cleverness at making an evil 
cause wear a moral appearance, and above all bis deliberate 
making of war for the advancement of his country and not 
because her supposed grievances had any real existence. 
Mr. Barker says that Bismarck’s wars against Denmark, 
Austria, and France were necessary for the creation of 
modern Germany, and that Bismarck behaved in accordance 
with his instincts when after he had obtained his object 
he preached peace and encouraged the revival of demo- 
cratic methods. We can only say that it was then too late. 
Bismarck could not restore what he had himself destroyed. 
He had taught the German people to associate military 
success with absolutism, and to depend upon the policy of 
blood and iron for their material expansion. It was 
impossible suddenly to call a halt, and to say that these 
things were right and necessary up to a certain point 
but not beyond it. The fact is that Bismarck degraded 
diplomacy. Although the recent policy of Germany was 
contrary to all his wishes, her present plight is none 
the less the Nemesis of his teaching. Of course, 
though he stood for evil statesmanship, he was also 
supremely prudent and far-seeing, whereas the Emperor, 
who stands for evil statesmanship, is also reckless, clumsy, 
and foolishly superficial. We would much rather have to 
deal with a man like Bismarck than with an incalculable 
personality like the Emperor. None the less, it is necessary 
to warn Mr. Barker’s readers against accepting the idea 
that Bismarck’s standards were, on the whole, high and 
honourable. 

After Bismarck, the great “ pilot,” had been “ dropped ” 
in 1890, he appealed again and again to the people to assert 
themselves in the Reichstag against the bureaucracy. His 
appeals were in vain. He also tried to hearten the smaller 
German States to demand a more important position in 
the Federal Council—all in vain, or perbaps we should 
rather say too late. But by far the most interesting 
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extracts given by Mr. Barker contain Bismarck’s warnings 

against Chauvinism, against a split with Russia, and 

inst the identification of Germany with Austria's 
Balkan policy. In May, 1892, he wrote in the Miinchener 
Allgemeine Zeitung :— 

«“ Prince Bismarck had created Germany on a broad national 
basis. When that task had been fulfilled, he and his successors 
had only to preserve Germany’s position, the creation of which 
had demanded such heavy sacrifices. This being his fundamental 
maxim, it was necessary for Germany to be as strong as 

ible, At the same time, it was necessary to avoid, as long as 
ible, all appeals to arms in which Germany could win nothing, 
but could only lose. His leading view was that every extension 
of territory beyond the limits of 1871 wvald be a misfortune. . . . 
Bismarck’s entire foreign policy culminated in the idea of iso- 
lating France and of placing the new frontiers which he had given 
to Europe under the protection of all the other Powers... . 
Germany’s position and activity will always largely depend upon 
her Allies. On the day when the leading German statesmen have 
to decide on peace or war they should inquire conscientiously 
whether the prize is worthy the sacrifice, and whether the desired 
result cannot be equally well obtained without a war, the issue of 
which no one can guarantee. War is made only for the sake of 
: It is made only in order to obtain those conditions in 
which we wish to live with our opponent when the war is 
over... . Is it really necessary to pursue a new course? The 
new pilot is, perhaps, not able to steer the German ship of State 
with the knowledge and determination of his predecessor, but is it 
therefore necessary -to abandon altogether the course that had 
been steered in the past? ” 
In order to prevent Germany from being drawn into a purely 
Austrian quarrel with Russia Bismarck had concluded a 
secret treaty with Russia which assured her of Germany’s 
benevolent neutrality in the event of an attack on Russia 
by Austria. This treaty, of course, kept Russia and France 
apart, for so long as it existed there was no need for 
Russia to seek for outside help. The treaty was really the 
whole expression of Bismarck’s policy after 1870. Bismarck 
saw how easily Austria might collide with Russia in trying 
to rule her South Slav population after her own methods, 
and he was determined that Germany should not be 
dragged into that quarrel. In the Hamburger Nachrichten 
of April 26th, 1890, he wrote :— 

“Austria cannot hope to obtain Germany's support for pro- 
moting her ambitious plans in the Balkan Peninsula. These 
Austrian plans havo never been encouraged by Germany as long 
as Germany’s foreign policy was directed by Prince Bismarck. On 
the contrary, the Prince has, at every opportunity, particularly at 
the time of the Bulgarian incident, shown with the utmost clear- 
ness that he is very far from wishing to promote Austria's special 
interests in the Balkans in antagonism with Russia. Such a policy 
would not be in harmony with the stipulations of the Triple 
Alliance. That Alliance views only the damnum emergens, not the 
luerum cessans, of the signatory Powers. Least of all is it 
Germany’s business to support Austria’s ambitions in the Balkan 
Peninsula. If such ambitions exist, and are to be promoted with 
the assistance of other nations, Austria-Hungary will have to 
address herself not to Germany, but to the nations interested in 
Balkan politics. These are all the Great Powers except Germany. 
They are (apart from Russia) England, France, and Italy. Austria 
can always arrive at an understanding with these Powers if she 
wishes to further her interests in the Balkans, and Germany need 
not concern herself about them. Germany’s point of view is this: 
that she has no interests in Balkan affairs.” 

Again in September of the same year Bismarck wrote in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten :— 

“We attach the greatest value to the preservation of good and 

cordial relations between Germany and Russia. If Austria and 
Russia should differ, Germany can mediate most successfully if 
the is trusted in St. Petersburg. Besides, a breach with Russia 
would, according to our inmost conviction, make Germany 
dependent upon Austria....No one can object if Austria 
succeeds in her Balkan policy without a war with Russia which 
would demand enormous sacrifices in blood and treasure.” 
When the German Emperor took to piloting his own 
ship of State on his well-known principle of sic volo, sic 
jubeo (which may be paraph : “No charts for me. 
No rocks ought to dare to exist in the waters which I 
sail”), the secret treaty with Russia was not renewed. 
The Emperor, Prince Hobenlohe, and Caprivi apparently 
failed to see the point of it. The publication of the 
article in which Bismarck revealed the fact that that 
treaty had been in existence is still a well-remembered 
incident in German diplomatic history. 

In January, 1892, Bismarck wrote in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten of the change of German policy in the Balkans. 
He scented the great danger to the Triple Alliance, for 
he knew that Austrian ambitions backed by Germany must 
Provoke the suspicions of Italy :-— 

,_ We fear that since then the strength of the Alliance has not 
increased... , Accrisis in Italy, a change of sovereign in Austria 


or the like may shake its foundations so greatly that in spite of 
all written engagements it will be impossible to maintain it. In 
that case Germany’s position would become extremely serious, 
‘for in order not to become entirely isolated she would be com- 
pelled to follow Austria’s policy in the Balkans without reserve. 
Germany might got into the leading-strings of another Power 
which, it is true, has accepted the new position of Germany. 
However, no one can tell whether Austria’s historic resentment 
will not re-awaken and endeavour to find satisfaction at Germany’s 
cost if the fortune of war should no longer favour Germany or if 
the pressure of European events should weigh upon us.” 
As Bismarck wrote in his Memoirs: “ With France we 
shall never have peace; with Russia never the necessity 
for war unless Liberal stupidities or dynastic blunders 
falsify the situation.” e know now that dynastic 
blunders needed no aid from any other sources of blunder- 
ing. Bismarck never hesita’ to point to Italy as the 
doubting member of the Triple Alliance. Germany and 
Austria might ruin themselves by a foolish use of the 
Alliance, but Italy might leave it altogether. This, he 
saw, was the ticklish task for diplomacy—to keep Italy 
in the Alliance. It is almost incredible that in spite of 
these warnings the German rulers should have gone out of 
their way to try to drive Italy out of the Alliance, and should 
then express their astonishment at her conduct. In June, 
1890, Bismarck wrote in the Hamburger Nachrichten :— 
“In view of France's aspirations, Italy must be able to rely on 
the assistance of the English Fleet, for the Triple Alliance cannot 
protect the Italian coasts. Hence, Italy has to think of England, 
and consideration of England may conceivably limit fraly’s 
freedom of action. The maintenance of the present relations 
between Austria and Italy must be the principal care of the 
diplomats, especially as, if Italy for some reason or other should 
abandon the Triple Alliance, the Austrian Army would be com- 
pelled to protect the Dual Monarchy against Italy. Hence it 
would no longer be able to fulfil Article 1 of its Alliance with 
Germany, according to which it should assist Germany ‘ with its 
entire armed power.’ By the detachment of Italy, the Austro- 
German Alliance would militarily lose so much that its value 
would become very problematical.” 
Still more succinctly Bismarck wrote in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten in May, 1892: “If England is o to 
Germany we can never reckon upon Italy’s help.” And 
he added: “Only moderate diplomatic skill is required to 
avoid a war with Russia for generations.” It was largely 
his insight into the needs and feelings of Italy which made 
Bismarck, formally at all events, Anglophile. He spoke 
of a war between Germany and Britain as “unthinkable.” 
Bismarck once said that he had learned the art of 
patience from deer-stalking and fishing. He would have 
his country sit still and wait now that she had become a 
unit and an Empire. He looked upon the Kiau-chau 
adventure as a foolish running of risks, just as he bad 
thought it madness in Germany immediately before to 
join with France and Russia in depriving Japan of the 
fruits of her victory over China. Japan might some day 
be a powerful enemy, he nee out. And that prophecy, 
too, con been fulfilled. We hope that Mr. Barker's article 
will find ite way to Germany. No doubt Germans, like 
other men, have short memories, and they will be able 
to learn here, if they have forgotten, how clearly every 
trouble which now afflicts Germany was foreseen, and how 
joyfully their rulers ran their heads against the brick wall 
which Bismarck had plastered with danger-signals. 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


HE revenue returns for the year 1914-15 are, so far 
as they go, most satisfactory. They show that, in 
spite of the war, the yield of the revenue has far exceeded 
Mr. Lloyd George's anticipation in November last. He 
then expected that, as a result of the war, the revenue 
from the existing taxes would heavily decline, so that the 
yield from those sources would be only £195,796,000. The 
new taxes imposed were, according to the final estimates 
made in December, when the Budget had passed the 
House of Commons, expected to bring the total revenue 
for the year up to £209,206,000. The actual yield is 
£226,694,000, or roughly seventeen and a half millions 
in excess of the estimates made as recently as December 
last. 

We are justified in drawing the conclusion that the 
economic vitality of the country has been more than 
maintained, in spite of the strain imposed by the greatest 
war in which we have ever been engaged. This is a 





tremendous proof of the general soundness of our 
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industrial and commercial system, and incidentally it may 
be added, even at the risk of repeating an oft-told tale, that 
these facts entirely disprove the foolish pre-war prophecies 
identified with the name of Mr. Norman Angell. But any 
satisfaction that we may feel in contewplating the revenue 
figures of the financial year which has just come to an 
end is diminished by the reflection that even these huge 
totals represent an inadequate contribution to the 
expenditure which the country has had to incur. The 
total expenditure in the year just ended was £560,474,000. 
Out of this about £205,000,000, as nearly as can be 
ascertained from the published figures, is accounted for 
by the peace expenditure of the Government, including 
the interest up to date on the war debt already incurred. 
This leaves the war expenditure at roughly £355,000,000 
for the eight months of war that bave now elapsed. Com- 
paring these figures with the figure for revenue, it will be 
seen that the revenue bas exceeded the peace expenditure 
by someibing over twenty-one millions. That is the whole 
contribution made out of revenue to the war expenditure, 
leaving a sum of about £334,000,000 to be borrowed. 
When it is rewembered that in the Crimean War about 
half of the total war expenditure was met out of revenue, 
it will be seen that we have travelled a long way from the 
Gladstonian tradition of finance. The important problem 
now to be considered is to what extent we are to continue 
this practice of borrowing in the future, and, further, what 
rovision we are to make for meeting the annual cost of the 
ns raised, and also the annua! cost of the obligations con- 
tracted towards widows and orphans and wounded men. 

The two problems are distinct. Everybody agrees that 
we must raise sufficient revenue in the future to meet 
what may be called the permanent annual burdens which 
have been or will be placed upon the country. Obviously 
we cannot, when peace is restored, continue to meet our 
annual obligations by fresh borrowings. How far the 
provision made last November for increased taxation will 
suffice for this purpose is not yet clear. Mr. Lloyd George 
then gave provisional estimates of the anticipated yield of 
these new taxes, and, according to the figures then given, 
there should in the year now current be enough to meet all 
annual expenditure, including the new annual burdens 
created by the war, with a margin left over for mecting 
current war expenditure. It is, however, useless to quote these 
figures because all the calculations then wade seem likely to 
be upset by, on the one hand, the unexpectedly large yield 
of the revenue in the last few months, and, on the other 
hand, by the rapid extension of the area of the war and the 
scaleofourexpenditure. Weare spending money and making 
commitments with a lavisbness never before dreamed of in 
our financial history. Not only are we maintaining im- 
mensely larger armies than ever before in the field, but we 
have committed ourselves to unprecedentedly liberal allow- 
ances to all those who suffer personal losses as the result 
of the war. This remark is in no sense intended as a 
criticism of the liberality adopted. We are looking at the 
problem for the moment solely from the cold point of view 
of the figures themselves, and it may be that when these 
colossal commitments are added up it will be found that 
they more than exceed the revenue available for meeting 
even the heavy new taxes imposed last November. In any 
ease, it may fairly be stated that there will not be a very 
big margin of revenue to serve as a contribution to 
current war expenditure. 

The question whether that margin should be enlarged 
is one of policy on which opinions differ. A section of 
the community, and especially the section composed of 
rather substantial taxpayers, takes the view that as pos- 
terity will enjoy the advantages of the war, posterity 
ought to pay for it. It is strongly to be hoped that the 
Government will reject this view. It cannot truly be 
said that the whole advantage of any war accrues to 
posterity. Obviously cases may, and often do, arise 
where posterity only obtains the disadvantage ; but in any 
event a war is the act of the particular generation of 
— who bring it about, and } oe themselves ought to 

ar part, at any rate, of the cost of their undertaking. 
On the whole this is the view that is more likely to oommend 
itself to the present Cabinet than the laxer view of those 
people who wish to throw the whole cost on to posterity. 

hen we come to consider by what means additional 
revenue can be raised we are met with very grave difli- 
culties. Already the Income Tax has been doubled, so far 





as the year now current is concerned, and even Mr. Lloyd 
George is not likely to propose much increase in thig 
direction. As to the frequently made suygestion of 
raising revenue by means of Customs duties, it must 
never be forgotten that both theory and experience prove 
the impossibility of obtaining any large amount of revenue 
except by heavy taxes upon articles of popular consump- 
tion. The often-proposed taxes on articles of upper-class 
luxury may be morally justifiable, but financially they are 
unprolific. At most a few millions could be obtained from 
this source, and the interference with trade and the 
administrative difficulties involved would largely counter. 
balance the financial advantage to be gained. On the 
other hand, the main articles of popular consumption are 
in most cases already very heavily taxed, and in these 
cases any increase in the tax might result in a diminution 
of revenue. This consideration does not possibly apply 
either to tea or sugar. The probability is that both these 
great staple articles of popular consumption could bear 
some increase of taxation and yield an appreciable increase 
of revenue. Out of the two together possibly £6,000,000 
a year could be obtained, but in view of the rise in prices 
probably the extra tax would be considerably discounted. 
It is even more doubtful whether tobacco can be made to 
yield much more than it does now. The question of taxing 
popular amusements has often been discussed, and it ig 
possible that some revenue could be obtained by taxing 
theatre tickets (as is done in many countries) and tickets 
for cinema shows and race meetings. But none of these 
things would yield a very big revenue, and one can excuse 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who hesitates to impose a 
new tax which is certain to lead to popular resentment 
unless he is sure of obtaining a fairly large revenue to 
compensate him. 

Therefore it is probable that the Government will find 
themselves driven back by a process of exhaustion to the 
scheme which Mr. Lloyd George half indicated in his 
Budget speech of November last. He then made it perfectly 
clear that he was himself in favour of extending the 
Income Tax downwards so as to include wage-earners, 
and he almost went so far as to imply that he personal!7 
would have been willing to introduce this revolutionary 
change at once, but that the Cabinet as a whole were in 
favour of proceeding cautiously. If this is the correct 
view of the situation within the Cabinet, it may fairly be 
assumed that the experience of the past six months has 
greatly strengthened the hands of the forward party. The 
country asa whole is certainly more fully seised of the 
seriousness of the war than it was six months ago, and 
is therefore more fully prepared for drastic financial 
measures. In addition, the wage-earning classes have on 
the whole profited extraordinarily by the war. In neurly 
all ranks wages have been raised, in some cases immensely, 
and though it is true that the cost of living bas gone up, 
on balance the wage-earning classes are undoubtediy 
better off than they were, and that, of course, is one of 
the main reasons for the recently developed trouble with 
the drink problem. Taking these two facts together, it is 
possible that a step that was particularly difficult last 
November might be quite politically feasible at the 
present time. The elatatshntion difficulties are un- 
doubtedly still great, and might have been described as 
almost insuperable before the National Insurance scheme 
came into operation. That scheme has accustomed the 
wage-earning classes to see their weekly wages regularly 
docked by their employers for the benefit of the insurance 
fund. Men and women who have accepted this system can 
be induced without any very great additional pressure to 
accepta further deduction by their employer from their wages 
for the purpose of contributing to the national revenue. 

Admittedly this is a lig step to take, but it is certainly 
a step worth taking. It has a political as well asa financial 
value. It may, of course, be argued that during the 
emergency of war we ought not to be worrying our 
minds about political or Constitutional issues; but it 1s 
fair to answer that when war renders possible a great 
Constitutional reform which in time of peace would be 
extraordinarily difficult we aro justified in using the fact 
of war to secure this reform if simultaneously the reform 
itself provides the means for carrying on the war. ‘The 
latter point needs little proof. The wage-earning classes 
represent the enormous majority of the population. The 
wages of many of them are undoubtedly still extremely low, 
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but many have long passed the point which the poorer pro- 
fessional classes would regard as a comfortable income. 
Yet the Inland Revenue Department is stated to be by no 
means as strict as it might be in the matter of levying 
Income Tax upon weekly wage-earners even when the 
earned are well above the Income Tax limit. That 
if it exists, ought not to be tolerated, but it is 
difficult to effect a reform of this —— except 

ing the 
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 onnasien with a general measure for exten 

Income Tax to weekly wage-earners. 

Our own view is that the best way of approaching the 
whole problem is to deal with it on the broadest possible 
lines, and to make the Income Tax absolutely universal, so 
that every person in receipt of any income, however small, 
would be liable to pay an annual tax uponit. Needless 
to say, the tax would be a definite percentage of the 
income taxed and not levied at a “flat rate.” Here lies 
the possibility of a very large increase in the national 
revenue, and, what perhaps is equally important, the 
certainty of bringing home to the majority of the electors 
of the kingdom the feeling of responsibility which arises 
when men become direct tax payers. 








THE GATES OF HELL. 
Y bedside book was The Pilgrim's Progress. In it I 
was reading as my eyes closed :— 

“So they told the King, but he would not come down to 
see him; but commanded the two Shining Ones that conducted 
Christian and Hopeful to the City to go out and take Ignorance 
and bind him hand and foot and have him away. Then they took 
him vp and carried him through the air to the door that I saw in 
the side of the hill and put him in there.—Then I saw that there 
was a way to Hell, even from the Gates of Heaven, as well as from 
the City of Destruction. So I awoke, and behold it was a dream!” 
And I dreamed, and in my dream I stood at the Gates of 
Hell. 

He who has seen the entrance to the Pisani Villa at Stra 
can form an impression of what I beheld. He will remember 
the stupendous insolence and grandeur of that strange 
enormity of architectural magnanimity. Huge pillars, wreathed 
not with garlands of fruits and flowers, but with the spirals of 
flying staircases, flank the vast portal—itself a huge triumphal 
arch. On each side the colossal boundary walls slope away 
in long perspective, pierced and fretted with minor gates and 
private posterns, some actual, some merely decorative achieve- 
ments, but all conceived on a scale of gigantic magnificence. 
Who drew them I know not, but if I were told that Piranesi 
in the wildest and yet most grandiose and most terrible of 
his opium dreams flung those gates, pillars, arches, walls, and 
columns upon the drawing-board of a brother-architect, I 
should not doubt the legend. But at Stra the cracked buff 
stucco resolves the turbulence and menace of the design. 
In my dream it was otherwise. There it was not stucco, 
or stone, or any kindly work of mason or bricklayer, but 
the dreadful product of the furnace and the fire. The Gates 
of Hell and the colonnaded boundary wall that shut in that 
soul-shaking enceinte were all of shining yellow brass and 
towered far above their earthly prototype, if prototype it were. 
On the outline waved and flickered a pale-blue sulphurous flame. 
Its light tongues licked the tops of the columns, the convolutions 
of the stairs, the endless levels of the architrave, and the bases 
of the columns. It was as if some cunning artist in illumina- 
tion had picked out all the salient points with his quivering 
lamps. But all that was nothing to what I must call, for 
want of better and juster words, the aerial background of 
the Gates. As I looked I knew what Virgil and Milton meant 
when they wrote of gates, though gates so different: “ With 
dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.” Through the bars 

of the Gates, all along the top of the walls, at the minor 
openings I saw, and felt where I could not see, these 
awful presences—a suffusion of white, wan visages, fierce, 
threatening, ill-ominous, They were everywhere watching me 
with their wicked eyes, and yet I could never hold or catch 
their glance. They looked over me, under me, above me, 
beyond me, through me, and beside me, but never at me. 
Outside the Gates of Hell surged a crowd so vast, so tem- 
pestuous, so unruly, so disarrayed that I know not how to 
describe it. Nothing that I have ever read of beaten armies, 
of despairing and hunger-stricken mobs, of men maddened by 
the thoughts of plunder and revenge, will help me to paint 
that surging ocean of the damned. Its most significant 








and awfal feature was its tireless vacillation. That was 
constant and essential. It took new phases every moment, 
like the slimy, frothy, changeful stuff in some sorceress’s 
shameful cauldron. Here, as it were, bubbled up shapeless 
abortions from the bottom. There sank from the top things 
terrible and things obscene. But always vacillation was the 
dominant. Fear was uppermost, and fear is the begetter of 
wavering and despair. Like some monstrous jelly quaked 
and quivered the throng, or shivered and grew still for an 
instant of unetable equilibrium more atrocious even than the 
wild lap and surge and eddying rushes that succeeded it. And 
all the time there was clear, ringing laughter in the air—not 
from the crowd outside, for they were speechless, but from 
inside the Gates. It was “Laughter heard of.” The most dread- 
ful thing about this laughing was not that it was almost silvery 
in tone, but that it was drilled, regular, controlled—made to 
order. It was the laugh of an infernal claque—of people 
ordered to laugh, and of people who knew and did their horrible 
business perfectly. May I never hear that rippling, shimmer- 
ing soundagain! It must come from the place from which come 
the smiles, the gestures, the voices, and the beckonings of the 
mad. The dreadful faces seemed as nothing to that far-away, 
limpid, yet cheerless laughter floating up from the deepest 
depths of the Pit—far far down, beyond even the reach of 
thought. 

The crowd surged and shivered, sweated and splashed round 
the Gates, and the grim guardians were perpetually pulling 
in batches of the men and women who had been thrown up 
by that sea of sorrow, or rather of despair, for sorrow has 
something in it of dignity and gentleness. Here was no dignity, 
but all was savagery and implacable discouragement. Yt not 
quite all. As I watched more narrowly—it was the privilege of 
that dreadful place that all one’s faculties were tuned to am 
inhuman pitch of sensitiveness—I saw standing close outside 
the gates, yet not of the armies of the lost, some of those 
whom Bunyan calls “Shining Ones.” These Shining Ones 
scanned the men and women before them keenly and not 
unkindly, and every now and again they would seem to 
recognize and then single out an individual. These they took 
gently aside, and led them to where I saw a little archway hardly 
four feet high in a great wall capped by a cloud, and, what was 
strange, inside the arch were steps that seemed to go upwards 
not down. But it was a winding stair, and those who trod it 
after they had bowed their heads and bent their knees to enter 
were soon lost to view. And I noticed that those whom the 
Shining Ones touched on the shoulder and led by the hand te 
the little low archway seemed at once to lose the strange, 
rigid contraction that had belonged to them but an instant 
before, as to all that throng. They grew suddenly relaxed. 
With tears and low lamentations and tremors of the limba, 
they leant on the Shining Ones as if they felt once more the 
pains of dissolution. Yet a moment before they had seemed 
things of steel or granite. 

Often they were of a prouder and more confident bearing 
than the rest, and did not share the vacillation of the crowd, 
but marched even to the Gates of Hell itself with head erect 
and a brave, confident bearing. I saw one especially whe 
bore himself like some gallant soldier almost without fear, 
or, at any rate, with fear repressed. His arm enfolded a 
woman. But her face was knotted with horror and dread, and 
again and again she buried her teeth in his shoulder in her 
selfish and shameless agony. He, however, looked down on 
her with something that even in that blue glare seemed like 
mercy and lovingkindness. I could even—greatest miracle 
of all in such a place!—hear him speak. “I'll stand by you 
whatever happens. I’ll go with you to Hellitself. They can’t 
separate us. I'll make it impossible. We'll face it together 
whatever it is.” But she did not listen or regard him, but 
only struggled to get free, and bit and frowned and spat om 
him in her dum) fary. 

When the Shining One touched the man’s shoulder, he whom 
I had thought so haughty and so hard fluttered and grew quiet 
like a captured bird. The splendid taut thews and sinews gave 
way. The fierce blue eyes softened and shone like those of 
agirl. His arms fell to his sides, and the woman sprang away 
from him, shaking him off with malice and terror. Spurning 
him with her foot, she ran hither and thither in her agony. For 
him that touch of the Shining One's finger had been the wave 
of Lethe. He had already forgotten everything—even her 


for whom he had marched to the infernal Portal and dared 
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the Powers of Hell to keep him out. Very gently they led 
him to the little archway, set his feet upon the stair, and 
I saw bim no more. 

Then I turned to one who stood near me, and whom I knew 
for a guide to those who wander in their dreams to places 
strange and far, and asked him the meaning of what I had seen, 
and he answered : “ There is a way to Heaven, even from the 
Gates of Hell, as well as from the City of Salvation.” 

So I awoke, and behold it was a dream! I@nortvus. 





THE POLICING OF DISASTER. 

N a letter to the Times last week Lord Brassey, who 

understands the affairs of the sea as well as any 
amateur living, described an experience in a large ocean liner. 
In conversation with passengers he found that nothing had 
apparently been done in the way of explaining to them what 
they ought to do in case there should be a mishap and it were 
mecessary to take to the boats. The possibility of a disaster 
must be present to the mind of every passenger in these days 
when submarines lie in wait for merchant vessels; yet, so far 
as Lord Brassey's inquiries went, the passengers, with some- 
thing much worse than a vague apprebension in their minds, 
had not been told what todo and did not know what to do. 
When Lord Brassey asked their ideas about the proper method 
of taking to the boats, one said that the right thing was to go 
to the ladder; another said he should go to the boat deck; 
another that the passengers must get into the boats as best 
they could after they bad been lowered. Only a few of the 
more experienced voyagers knew how to fit on a life-belt. 
“ Such a state of things,” says Lord Brassey, “surely points 
to the need for some simple standing instructions. ... Such 
knowledge given beforehand must help to the avoidance of 
panic and the saving of life.” 

An answer to Lord Brassey’s very natural criticisms came 
from Sir Owen Philipps, the well-known chairman of several 
steamsbip lines, and was published in the Jimes. He explained 
that life-jackets are placed im the cabins of all first- and 
second-class passengers, together with handbooks explaining 
how to wear them. They are also supplied to third-class 
passengers, and large photographs showing bow to fit them on 
are displayed in the companion ways. Moreover, duringa voyage 
personal demonstrations of how to wear the life-jackets are 
given by some of the ship’s officers. Sir Owen Philipps says 
that in the ship about which Lord Brassey wrote the 
passengers were informed by the captain, “in reply to a 
question,” that in case of need they ought “ in a general way” 
to assemble in the saloon, and thereafter follow any instruc- 
tions they might receive. As for the possibility of giving 
boat drill to passengers, Sir Owen Philipps pointed out that 
there are objections. Theoretical imstructions are useless, 
beeause every disaster has its own character, and general 
rules cannot be applied. For example, a ship may have a 
heavy list and the boats on one side will be unworkable. It 
would obviously be dangerous to have more or less drilled 
passengers trying to use the boats on that side. It might 
even happen, when they found that the arrangements in which 
they had trusted were of no avail, that they would be the 
easier prey to panic. Norcan the best way of actually getting 
into the boats be taught to passengers while the vessel is at 
sea. Such is as fair a summary as we can give of Sir Owen 
Philipps’s answer to Lord Brassey. His conclusion is that 
“everything depends upon the disciplined movements of the 
crew,” and that the best lines are most careful that their 
seamen shal! be well trained and disciplined. 

Everything that Sir Owen Philipps says is, we think, true, 
and yet his statement leaves something very much to be 
desired. Probably general instructions for taking to the boats 
eannot profitably be given in advance. The captain must 
decide what is best to be done when the emergency arises. 
At the same time, it seems to us that all is not well if the 
passengers do not know exactly to whom they are to look for 
orders. Surely the most important point is that the passengers 
should feel confidence that, in the event of a disaster, some- 
body—or rather some appointed body—should instantly 
assume contro) of their movements, and if necessary coerce 
those who by wildness or panic are endangering their own 
or others’ safety. It is useless to have life-belts for all, boats 
for all, and regular boat and fire drills for the crew—all of 
which things are required by the Board of Trade regulations— 














if the passengers defeat the object of those regulations by 
becoming an uncontrolled, or at all events an inadeq 
controlled, mass in a crisis. Lord Brassey’s experience certain} 
seems to show that his fellow-passengers, for all the instruc. 
tions about life-belts, were not in a satisfactory frame of mind 
for meeting a disaster. They should have been able to say; 
“Yes. We know exactly what to do. It is not possible to 
assign us to boats beforehand, because everything will depend 
upon the circumstances. But we know that we have got to 
bring our life-belts and put ourselves under the orders of the 
ship’s police. We sball be told what to do all right. Our 
best chance of safety will be to do exactly what we are 
ordered.” It cannot be said that in the vessel in which Lord 
Brassey recently made a voyage the passengers had any such 
feeling as this. If they bad bad it, they would have expressed it, 
In a large modern ship it is quite impossible for a captain to 
take personal charge of his passengers One has heard of a 
captain in the old days bawling orders from the bridge which 
were heard from one end of the ship to the other. But the 
old persona! relation between the captain and the passengers 
is necessarily lost. A great liner with its population of g 
thousand or two thousand persons isa small town. Ite streets, 
so to speak, are as intricate as the geography of a town is for 
astranger. Fortwo or three days passengers scarcely know 
their way about. We should not think highly of the organiza. 
tion of a town in which, in the event of a fire or an earthquake, 
the police did not instantly appear on the scene and control 
the people while the firemen were doing their work. 

A similar provision should be made for large passenger 
ships. It may be said that such a provision is made, and that 
we are hammering on an open door. But are we? It seems 
from Sir Owen Philipps’s statement that the captain of the 
vessel in which Lord Brassey came home informed the 
passengers what they should do “in reply to a question.” In 
other words, when the vessel was approaching the area of 
submarines, some passenger (we presume) invited the captain 
to tell the passengers what to do. In another statement by 
an Official printed in the Times it was said that “ the stewards 
have the duty of seeing that the passengers are assembled 
on deck.” That is to say, in an emergency the stewards 
act as police. If this rule holds good in the line about 
which Lord Brassey wrote, the captain must have changed 
the rule for the occasion when he told the passengers 
to “assemble in a general way in the saloon.” And why 
“in a general way”? Surely whatever the rule is it ought 
to be definite so that even timid persons can act on it almost 
mechanically. We have written on this subject several times 
during the past three years, and we were very glad to notice 
that Lord Mersey in one of his shipwreck Reports recom- 
mended that there should be some system of “policing 
disaster.” We cannot think that in a large vessel the 
stewards would have sufficient authority or sufficient skill 
to act as police. By an ancient custom of the Navy, when 
there is a mishap to a battleship the Marines load with 
cartridge and fall in on the quarter-deck. So far as we know, 
they have never once been called upon to overawe panic-stricken 
men by firing. But the custom is a symbolical proof of the 
need for police work on board ship. If this is thought neces- 
sary in a company of perfectly disciplined men, it seems most 
desirable that in our great modern passenger vessels there 
should be a body under a competent officer who will inspire 
respect, will enforce their orders, and may be recognized 
everywhere and always as the guardians of public order in an 
emergency. 





THREE-AND-SIXPENCE-WORTH OF HAPPINESS. 


T is not very uncommon to hear some one say that happi- 
ness in no way depends upon money. By this the 
speaker generally means that it is possible to be very unhappy 
with or without it. But in what we commonly call bappt- 
ness, which largely consists in the maintenance of smooth 
relations with our nearest and dearest, money counts for am 
immense deal, especially among the poor. An extra half- 
crown a week would often make the housekeeping easy; 0 
the other hand, the loss of it would perhaps take away the 
busband’s sense of freedom altogether and turn his work to 
drudgery. How much of his earnings a man gives his wife 
for the maintenance of the home and how little she ca 
manage comfortably om are in -all classes of life questions 
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vitally affecting happiness. The war has brought these 
questions to the surface just lately. Take, for instance, the 
question of allotment. “Tommy Atkins” must give his 
wife three and sixpence a week while he is at the front, but 
in the case of a soldier serving at home the allotment may 
be at a lower rate or withheld altogether with the wife's 
consent, provided her income would still reach a certain 
standard. The arrangement is very English and elastic, 
the result of a compromise; indeed, the sort of arrangement 
which our adverse critics might call makeshift. For a 
short time the allotment was entirely obligatory; then the 
soldiers complained; but as the wives had already been 
promised the money no change could suddenly be made with- 
out their consent. Hence the plan we are describing. The wife 
may forgo in her husband's favour if she pleases. It gives her 
a temporary financial influence she has never had before. For 
our part, we wonder that more has not been said about this 
official recognition of women’s rights! It must not be for- 
gotten that with it goes one of their most ancient privileges. 
The wives are still allowed to change their minds. A woman 
may cancel her signature, and once more enjoy her three and 
sixpence. There is no doubt that this semi-voluntary allot- 
ment is a potential source of domestic friction. Could it be 
otherwise? Let us suppose the same situation in another 
class. Imagine a professional man forced—as, for instance, 
Indian officials are forced—to set aside part of his pay for the 
good of his family. In the case of an Indian official it is, of 
course, for their deferred good; but let us imagine it to be for 
their immediate maintenance. Suppose that over and above 
this maintenance his wife was able to insist upon drawing, let 
us say, an eighth of his salary. She might let him have it or 
take it from him. Might not the situation prove sometimes 
a delicate one? A few wives would insist, and many who 
decided to forgo the money would do so with a deep sigh and 
a profound sense of virtue. Some no doubt would use it to 
buy happiness, and think cheerfully that they had made 
a good bargain. 

It happened to the present writer to discuss this question 
of the three and sixpence with a young and comely soldier's 
wife who had signed away her right to it. “With your 
little children and your high rent,” said he, “you are clearly 
more in need of the money than your husband, who is 
provided for. Ought you not to change your mind and 
apply for a larger allotment?” The young mother, whose 
children were clean and well cared for, and whose home 
had pretensions to prettiness, refused point-blank to go 
back upon her decision. “I can manage without it,” she 
said; “and, for that matter, I do not always go without it, 
for my husband often sends me two or three shillings or 
buys me a present ””—and, she added simply, “I like that.” 
“I know very well,” she went on, “that many women are 
ready to take your advice. They exact all that they can get. 
But I call that greedy, and greediness is what makes husbands 
spiteful.” The word “spiteful” is a strange one to use in 
such a connexion, but we think the speaker chose it deliber- 
ately. She had evidently considered very seriously the fact 
that around her so many husbands and wives lived in a 
state of friction. “ You see, we are young yet,” she went on, 
“and I could not bear to think of his turning spiteful, as so 
many do. He does not drink, and I am very fortunate. I 
think,” she continued, “that a man who never drinks wants 
tobacco and many little things. Besides, I believe that money 
in a man’s pocket gives him courage not to go wrong.” This 
last is a curious point of view, but if our readers had seen the 
speaker they would have thought her words worth a moment's 
consideration. Courage to keep straight is not usually con- 
sidered to be the result of money in the pocket. Yet this 
was the deliberate opinion of an intelligent woman of the 
working class who bad hitherto succeeded in life and could 
boast of a good home, a steady husband, and well-cared-for 
children. 

Are working-class wives greedy of money? We should 
have thought not. Many stories go about, we know, of wives 
who take the whole of their husbands’ wages and leave 
them only pocket-money. Such things may be done among 
those prosperous wage-earners who do not come the way of 
charitable workers. The latter hear more of those husbands 
who insist that the house should be kept upon an unduly 
small proportion of a wage unknown to the wife, and doled 
out sometimes twice a week. It seems very often as though 








the working woman’s financial lot were hard indeed, and 
those who look on at it are tempted to rail against her 
husband. But obviously it is never fair to lay the whole 
blame of their troubles upon either Adam or Eve. The 
women who have given way to drink directly the war claimed 
their lords are no doubt women of greedy mind. They 
are not perhaps so numerous as has been said, but 
there are too many of them, and they are conspicuous. 
A good woman truly anxious for her children’s welfare may 
by possibility drink to brace herself for a task too hard for 
her, or drink in a long and losing fight with bad health; but 
good women who love their children never drink from con- 
viviality, whatever good men may do. It is impossible to 
them. Those who thus disgrace themselves would have 
disgraced themselves earlier had they had the means to do 
so, and possibly the men who held back the money knew it 
Do we not among the brain-workers see a good many wives 
who spend all their husbands’ earnings, and would spend 
all if they were doubled, and forgo nothing “to give them 
courage” P 

But, in spite of the philosophy of the young wife whose 
wisdom we have been discussing, it remains true that, if greed 
in a woman “ makes husbands spiteful,” greed in a man does not 
seem to have the same effect upon his wife. It is extraordinary 
how little really cruel greed seems sometimes to be resented. 
The present writer could tell of a woman who almost starved 
during the time between her husband's call to rejoin the 
colours and his final departure for the front because she 
would supply him with luxuries which he apparently regarded 
as his due. At first her distress utterly puzzled the lady 
deputed to take her weekly allowance from the society which 
stepped in till the War Office was able to pay regularly. 
Plainly she had enough; plainly, also, she was hardly keeping 
body and soul together. Money privately given to her went 
the same way as the semi-official allowance. At last a con- 
fession was drawn from her, and her indignant friend 
exclaimed in horror at her husband's conduct. What could 
men be made of who could thus treat their wives, she 
wondered! “You are lucky in not being married,” said 
the sufferer. The poor are occasionally masters—or, rather, 
more often mistresses—of a deeply veiled satire, and the 
friend after that kept her money and her indignation te 
herself. The war has had an extraordinary effect in bringing 
classes together, and thus making people realize how very 
much alike we all are. “Kids are wonderful similar,” said an 
English soldier who had been playing with a little Belgian 
child. So are grown-up people, but happiness is not equally 
divided. Sometimes the question is borne in upon us: “In 
which class of life is there most happiness?” It depends, 
roughly speaking, on which class has the best family rela- 
tions, and that depends, in part at least, on money. The 
very poor have a bad chance of it. Where money is scarce 
selfishness shows terribly; where there is plenty it may go 
unseen. 





a 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To ras Eprrom or ras “ Srecraton.”] 
Srz,—In your issue of February 20th, bearing upon the alleged 
influence of the German vote in the United States, credence 
seems to be given to the unwarranted statement that there 
are five million voters of that nationality, or of its descent. 
The total vote in the Presidential election of 1912 was 
15,000,000, in round numbers. The United States Census of 
1910 shows 2,400,000 of both sexes and ages of German birth, 
and 7,500,000 born of German parents. Only one-fifth of 
our population are entitled to vote, and thus if both of the 
classes in individuals exercised the privilege the number would 
fall scant of 2,000,000 voters. My parents were German, bat 
I emphatically deny that I am German-American, being, with 
a high majority of the same descent, intensely American, 
and without sympathy for Bill Kaiser and his national and 
international afflictions. Within a recent period inquiry 
of seventeen friends of the same origin exhibited the same 
distaste. Further, many German born who immigrated te 
this country in their teens to avoid military conscription have 
thrived through liberal and material opportunities, and while 
they love the Fatherland, the folk customs, &c., very many are 
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not in sympathy with a Government that demands meek sub- 
mission to controlling classes, while to their children the 
kmowledge is abhorrent. In our Public Schools the Stars and 
Stripes in display, for years, daily in concert is pledged fealty 
to its teachings, and in various other ways the authorities seek 
to stimulate patriotism, and we are, in fact, saturated with it to 
the exclusion of any particular concern for other nations. 
Most of our parents were poor, as indicated by immigration; 
perhaps skilled in manual trades, the arts, &c., shrewd and 
industrious, but with meagre school education and limited 
vocabulary. When we sought to enlarge ours in their 
language by text-books we discovered that we were in the 
main in the possession of a dialect. German literature is 
quite unknown to us, while the works of the British intel- 
lectuals are made known in a common language, and these 
men we are prone to adopt as our own. The reasons given, to 
which others could be added, are those which lead the majority 
of those of German descent to favour the Allies through British 
representation.—I am, Sir, &c., Ferpinanp Tuscu. 
New York City, March 14th. 





NEUTRALITY. 
[To ram Epiron or tas “Srecraron.”] 
Srz,—The great majority of your readers will, no doubt, be 
im sympathy witb your article on the neutrality of President 
Wilson. A much stranger fact (which might be the subject of 
another article) is the neutrality of the Pope, who claims to 
be infallible on questions of morals. Why is he so strangely 
silent about the brutal and bestial outrages in Belginm? If 
he were merely a political statesman we could understand his 
opportunism, as Roman Catholics are fighting on both sides. 
What would have been his attitude if Roman Catholics had 
been on one side with other religious bodies opposed to them ? 
Is opportunism compatible with infallibility P—I am, Sir, &c., 
An Inquirer. 





PRESIDENT WILSON. 
[To rum Epiron ov tus “ Srectaror.””) 
Srm,—Is not your illustration needlessly elaborate? Would 
not A, fighting B because he catches B beating and robbing 
an innocent small boy, meet the case? O, presumably a 
justice-loving person, and strongly averse to bloodshed and 
eppression, yet declines to give even an opinion, lest he be 
accused of bias in favour of either combatant. The position 
in President Wilson’s case would be specially comic, were it 
mot so deplorable, when we consider that in the matter of 
Mexico he declined even to recognize General Huerta at all 
because he was “ bloodstained.” Yet, if we take bloodstains 
as the test, Huerta is almost spotless in comparison with the 
Kaiser.—I an, Sir, &c., Cro. F. Parr. 
The Grange, Kimpton, Welwyn, Herts. 





OUR PAOIFIOISTS. 
(To rus Eprrom or run “Srecraron.””} 
Brn,—On March 27th you justly remarked that Sir Edward 
Grey “never forgot, as so many of our Pacificists forget, that 
we have allies.” You might have added that even professed 
Pacificists and Feminists in France and Belgium passionately 
assert that there must te no talk of peace till the territory of 
which their countries have been robbed is cleared of the 
enemy. A characteristic example is the speech delivered to 
the French League for the Rights of Women by Madame 
Maria Vérone, the well-known avocate, last week. Madame 
Vérone is a Socialist, a Feminist, and a Pacificist. But she 
refuses to cry peace where there is no peace, and being, like 
most Frenchwomen, a practical person, she recognizes that 
irresponsible peace proposals at a critical time may operate as 
an encouragement to the Germans to continue the struggle. 
If any one wishes to know why French and Belgian women 
desire no parleying with the Germans while they still 
hold the prey they treacherously and brutally captured, 
he can hardly do better than procure Lady Lugard’s 
admirable paper on “ The Work of the War Refugees Com- 
mittee,” read to the Royal Society of Arts on March 24th. It 
is not for us to approach the aggressors velati ramis oleae, 
teniamque rogantes. As Madame Vérone says, “si Von 
estime que les femmes peuvent avoir assez d’influence sur 
les gouvernements pour arréter la guerre, eh bien, que les 
femmes allemandes commencent!” Academic suggestions of 








terms of peace on our part may well be resented by French 
and Belgian women whose temper is that of Madame Vérone, 
Let us reflect what we should think (and what the Germans 
would probably think) of French peace proposals if Oxford 
and Cambridge were in German hands, if (which God forbid }} 
English women and children had suffered as the women and 
children of our allies have suffered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A 





DR. LYTTELTON. 
(To rus Eprrozg or tae “ Srecraror.""} 
Srr,—The logical defect in Dr. Lyttelton’s reasoning and of 
those who think with him seems to be that they confuse cause 
and effect. One is reminded of the child in Punch who, when 
ber mastiff was eyeing a small dog, dubiously said to her 
brother: “ Wag Chimborazo’s tail, darling, to put him in a 
good temper.” Now the present proposed tail-wagging 
(giving up Gibraltar, &c.) must mean one of two things : it is 
intended either to induce a certain frame of mind in the 
British people, or to make the many believe that such a frame 
of mind exists. In either case it is an inversion of reality, 
A well-known novelist, commenting on what may be called 
the turning-the-other-cheek principle, has remarked that 
“unless it be turned from that rare sense of spiritual brother. 
hood it would be unmanly to turn it.” If this be true of 
individuals of whom only one here and there rises to the level 
of Christ’s standard, it is a fortiori true of States, to whom 
it is fairly debateable whether the highest Christian ethics— 
the triumph of personal unselfishness—can from the nature 
of the case apply. Such action as that proposed could be 
safe and fruitful only if it were the outcome of the best 
collective consciousness of the nation, not of a few doctrinaires 
who have no claim to represent the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. M. Hupson. 

{Brigham Young, when he was asked whether he would 
really turn his other cheek to the smiter, said he would, 
Pressed as to what he would do if that were also struck by the 
smiter, he replied: “ Give him hell!” That seems to usa 
much better answer than “Give him Gib.” As we have 
explained elsewhere, however, it is preposterous to hound 
down Dr. Lyttelton merely because he has blundered. He is 
no more a pro-German than the writer of these words. His 
mistake was a generous and chivalrous one, even though it 
was a mistake.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PROHIBITION DURING THE WAR. 
(To tas Eprror or rar “ Srecraton,”’] 
Srr,—It is not very clear what some people mean by 
“prohibition,” but apparently it is nothing less than for- 
bidding the production and consumption of alcoholic liquors 
of all sorts—whisky, gin, British wines, cyder, and beer—as 
well as the importation of brandy and wine. This, in the 
slang of the day, is “a large order,” and it is chiefly 
demanded by those who hold that the consumption of alcohol, 
in any form and at any time, is wrong and ought to be 
abolished. As a brewer and a citizen I am willing to suffer 
ruin if by so doing I can benefit, not only the British Empire, 
but, what is even more important, the cause of human 
freedom, and merely ask that those who demand this from me 
should be willing to make an equivalent sacrifice themselves. 
Unfortunately there is no sign on the part of most prohibi- 
tionists that they would be willing to undertake a burden 
equivalent to that which they wish to impose—they would decree 
my martyrdom and watch it complacently, but beyond this their 
generous impulses would not carry them. In asking you, Sir, 
to publish this letter Iam doing a bold thing in these days of 
suppression, but I believe that the Spectator still holds by 
Milton’s plea for freedom of speech: “Give me, before all 
other liberties, the liberty to speak, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scarcroft, near Leeds, O. F. Ryper. 





{To tus Eprrom or tae “Srercrator.”) 
Srr,—The reason given by Mr. Lloyd George for the further 
restrictions in the sale of alcohol which he indicates will 
shortly be imposed by the Government is that the abuse of 
drink by a limited number of workers is hindering the output 
of war material. If thie is so, 1 honestly believe that every 
one connected with the licensing trade will support him in any 





steps he may consider it necessary to take with the object of 
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improving industrial efficiency. At the same time, however, 
it is surely but. common justice that, as the reason for the 
proposed restrictions is explicitly stated to be purely for war 
purposes (although I fancy there are signs of the Temperance 
Party’s familiar axe on the military grindstone), the community 
for whose welfare the restrictions are considered necessary 
should bear the loss which they occasion, and not that it 
should again fall entirely upon “the trade.” Brewers, dis- 
tillers, and publicans lay claim to no greater patriotism or 
unselfishness than Ministers, temperance reformers, or traders 
generally, but they do claim as much, and no one, I think, 
will deny that they are represented ix the fighting line in their 
fair proportion compared with any other trade or profession. 
To quote an example of the result of the restrictions 
imposed since the war started, I will give from my own know- 
ledge the experience of a small company who own five houses 
in Inner London. For the period from the outbreak of the 
war the percentage of falling off in the trade compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous twelve months has been :— 


Property No.1 eee one ew. 23°56 per cent. 
o BS aes ove ooo 357 » 
” 8 eee eee o. 4283 ry 
om ee ove eo T1 * 
» 5 ove ove ow. 241 ” 


The returns which are prepared each week show for the same 
period in 1913-14 a substantial net profit, whereas in 1914-15 
they show a loss. (I am quite prepared to substantiate the 
above figures at any time.) 

To read the numerous articles and letters in the Press by 
Bishops and various temperance authorities is to receive the 
impression that a publican is something between a criminal 
and a degenerate, and in any case an outcast from society, 
whereas he is or should be nearer to the angels than a person 
of any other calling. Any one with or without a past may 
become, let us say, a tinker, tailor, or temperance reformer, but 
not a publican. A man’s history must be laid bare before he 
can become one, his movements are traced from place to place 
for at least seven years, many references must be given, his 
house is open to inspection by the police at any and all times 
of the day or night, and he must appear in most districts 
before the Justices each year to have his behaviour reported 
upon by the police, and any slip from the tight-rope of publican 
conduct is generally fatal to his life in the licensed trade. 

Mr. Lloyd George is a most able Government Minister, but 
he is also an ardent temperance supporter, and however much 
he may desire to dissociate his convictions in the latter 
capacity from his judgment in matters relating to the war, 
the reasons he gives for contemplating further drastic 
measures against “ the trade” and the extravagant language 
he uses seem to indicate that he has not been altogether 
successful. He attributes the recent strikes to the abuse of 
alcohol by a certain proportion of the strikers. Has he con- 
sidered what an infinitesimal proportion they represent of the 
consumers of and traders in that article? Is he really 
convinced in his capacity as Minister, and not as temperance 
reformer, that the trouble is due to drink? When he holds 
up whisky as the curse of the country and compares it to 
absinthe, has he ever considered what proportion the 
teetotalers in our Army and Navy bear to those who drink 
and enjoy whisky in moderation? Does he not think that 
five per cent. would be overestimating rather than under- 
estimating the proportion, and that the remaining ninety-five 
per cent. of the Army and Navy have shown few signs of 
degeneracy? Does he not know that the consumption of 
absinthe in France is almost insignificant compared with other 
apériti/s and liqueurs which are still being appreciated by the 
French Army as well as the civil population? Does he not 
know also that vodka is the monopoly of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and that the community at large bears a great part of 
the loss entailed by its withdrawal P—I am, Sir, &., 

Outcast. 

[We have dealt with the whole subject in our leading 
columns.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE SALE OF DRINK TO WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
(To tux Eprror ov rae “Srecrator.”| 

Sir,—On March 20th you discussed the problem of how to 

deal with the terrible injury being done now to the nation by 

drink as regards the production of vitally important war 

material. May I call your attention to another form of the 





question? All over the country Red Cross hospitals are being 
worked by Voluntary Aid Detachments. These hospitals 
even now are being used a great deal; later on, when the 
pressure increases, their existence will be the only means of 
meeting the growing requirements of the war. What are the 
Government authorities, civil and military, doing to assist 
those who are working these new hospitals in dealing with 
patients who give way to drink P 

It has been my good fortune to be able to give a small 
amount of general help to a Voluntary Aid Detachment 
staffing a subsidiary military hospital in a West Country 
village which is supplied with patients from a base hospital 
in a great town fourteen miles away. The problem has been 
how to allow reasonable liberty, and at the same time protect 
the nurses and ladies of the staff from the unpleasant experi- 
ences of having to deal with drunken men. After the first 
arrival of patients the problem soon became acute, because the 
patients, in spite of rules and remonstrances, resorted to the 
public-houses in the neighbourhood, and were treated to drink 
in private houses. The result was, of course, that the staff had 
to undergo the most unpleasant experiences, culminating on one 
occasion in a fight between two men in one of the wards, and 
the discovery of bottles of spirits secreted in lockers. 

I thought the police might be able to help; but I found that 
the local Superintendent, however much he sympathized with 
us, considered the legal obligation of the publican to sell 
drink to any one the governing factor in the situation. So 
things went on till one pouring wet night I had to fetch two 
men who had broken out of the hospital without leave from a 
public-house a mile away. One of the two, a raw recruit from 
Glasgow, who had not yet been to the front, was in such a 
miserable condition that I saw my opportunity of making a 
serious complaint against the publican, not before the 
Magistrates, as the Superintendent of Police assured me that 
my unsupported testimony would have no weight against the 
evidence of an innkeeper. I, however, wrote to the brewery 
company who owned the house and found them most helpfal 
They instructed the tenants of four of their houses in the 
neighbourhood not to serve patients of the hospital with drink. 
Unfortunately, one house of a bad character remains, of which 
the owner is the licensee, and so no pressure can be brought 
to bear on him. 

It would seem an elementary rule that public-houses 
near a hospital should be ordered officially not to serve 
patients, but nothing of the kind appears to be done. Even if 
this step were taken, it would not be enough. Inhabitants of 
houses near must be penalized for supplying men with drink, 
or else our experience of bottles hidden in the bushes of the 
garden by a woman in a neighbouring cottage will prove a 
great source of trouble. 

The evil of which I complain is a real one. The V.A.D.’s 
are doing arduous work under new conditions, and work which 
cannot be dispensed with. Are their efforts to be increased very 
greatly and most unpleasantly by a removable evil? Have not 
the people who have taken the trouble to train themselves in 
the past, so that they might be of use when the crisis came, 
a right to demand that the Government who use them should 
protect them from a wholly unnecessary evil P 

I should be very sorry in writing as I bave done to give the 
impression that the drink habit is universal among soldiers. 
Itis with the greatest pleasure that I record the sympathy and 
help received from the majority of the patients of the hospital 
in question in dealing with these difficulties, and their regret 
that the good name of the Army they love so well should ‘e 
tarnished. It is nothing but a pleasure to associate with 
a large number of the men. With many of those who do 
give way to temptation one can sympathize acutely. Men 
in full vigour suddenly compelled to lead a life without 
definite occupation, often in pain, are surrounded with easy 
ways of getting drink. Some public-house keepers act with a 
view to aiding the efforts of the Red Cross workers, others do 
not. One innkeeper, when I was asking him not to serve 
patients, said to me: “I want every pennyworth I can sell.” 
The remedy is simple. Let it be made illegal to give or sell 
alcohol to a patient of a military hospital. 

Late in the day the military medical authorities have issued 
an order that if a patient in a subsidiary hospital misbehaves 
he will be removed to the base hospital by an escort. We are 
grateful for this power in the background; but we should like 
the cause of the evil dealt with, and not only the effect. Ihave 
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long been of the school of total abstainers who did not 
believe in probibition or in the tied-house system. Now I am 
eoming to believe that the prohibition of spirits and the reduc- 
tion of the strength of wine and beer sold is the only thing to 
be done. I also see great disadvantages in public-houses being 
owned by irresponsible licensees who have the whole machinery 
of the law and its administration by the police on their side 
for the free sale of intoxicants.—I am, Sir, &., H. 8. 





PROLONGING THE WAR. 
[To tux Eprton oy tus “ Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—One of the finest factories we bave for the production 
of steel—at Glengarnock, in Ayrshire—has been idle now for 
months. There may be economic or esoteric reasons for this— 
one never knows—but when munitions are so urgent that 
other steel mills are being taxed to their utmost to turn out 
shells one may surely ask: Do the Government know of this 
factory’s equipment, its capabilities, or even of its existence ; 
and, further, is this the only idle rolling-mill in Scotland that 
is prolonging the war?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A GoveRNMENT CONTRACTOR. 








THE FRANCS-TIREURS V. THE LANDSTURM. 
(To ras Eprron or tus “ Srrcraton.” | 
Srr,—I am forwarding you a letter from H.R.H. the Duc 
d@’Aumale written to my aunt, Lady Waldegrave, in 1870. 
He had been over to Paris a month previously to try to 
persuade the Assembly to allow him to fight for France. 
They had refused, and be had returned to England very 
much dejected. The following letter of a month later may be 
of interest to your readers as showing clearly how identical 
the Hun tactics of that date were with those of to-day.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Constance STRAcHIR, 
Sutton Court, Pensford, Bristol. 


“ Bt. James’s Club, Piccadilly. 
12th October, 1870. 

My pean Lapr Wa.prcravs,—I am going this evening to 
Woodnorton to see my son fora little. On Friday, 14th, I return 
to dine at Holland House, where Hayward wishes to meet me to 
obtain some information for an article he is going to publish. 
After that I shall probably stay for three or four days at Twicken- 
ham. I am giving you this information in case you should have 
any message for me. 

beg Mr. Fortescue to read the instructions given to the 
Landsturm in 1818. The Standard published an extract from 
them the other day. In it the King of Prussia enjoined on his 
subjects to hold to the conduct by which his son caused villages 
to be burned and the French to be shot in hundreds. In fact, 
all these acts of cruelty are beginning to disgust even the English 


At Chantilly, Cl. MacColl has demanded the privilege of 
neutrality for an English estate. He was informed in reply that 
Prussia no worse enemy than England, and that without 
England France would not have received the arms which pro- 
longed the war (alas! that is very inaccurate). Further the 
General stated that the real poe was well known, and that 
pone Rage enchanted to punish a prince who had offered his sword 
to provisional Government. 

I am very proud to be treated by these eae = as a good 
Frenchman, and personally entirely imsensible to their ravages. 
But the unfortunate inhabitants have nothing left, nothing, and 
the blows lavished upon them draw from them nothing but cries. 
All are agreed in recognizing that the soldiers are not bad; but 
the officers, the Junkers, are atrocious, and, to my astonishment, 
they are plunderers as well as cruel. The Saxons and the 
Prussians will not speak to one another, separate ambulances are 

uired for them. 

am inundated with letters after the style of an article you may 
have read this morning in the Daily Telegraph. I am invoked as 
a Messiah, as a saviour; I ought to arrive with a million chasse- 
en See hundred cannon, form two armies, cut in pieces the 
jans on the one side, overwhelm the red-coats on the other, 
&o. They promise that after all that I shall be the idol of France. 
Parbleu! think so indeed! These letters break my heart, for 
they make me feel only more cruelly the impotence to which I 
have been reduced.— Always your devoted Servant, 
J. C. v’Oritans.” 





(From the “Standard,” Friday, October 7th, 1870, p. 6, col. 2.) 
“THE FRANCS-TIREURS V. THE LANDSTURM. 
[To ras Epirorn ov tus ‘Stanparp.”} 

Sim,— According to all accounts from the seat of war there appears 
to be on the part of Prussia a strong determination to treat the 
Francs-tireurs as mere lawless freebooters and assassins, to whom 
mo consideration whatever ought to be shown. Some English 

having adopted the same view, I trust you wilhallow me 
inform your readers, h your medium, of the rules laid 


down by Prussian Government for the Landsturm, a term 





synonymous with the levée en masse in France, in consequ 
which the Francs-tireurs have sprung into existence. a 

The Royal Prussian order concerning the calling out of the 
Landsturm (dated 21st April, 1813) contains the following rules, 
viz. :— 

*Sec. 7. On the Landsturm being called out, the fighting to 
which it is summoned becomes a fight for existence (Nothwehr 
which sanctions every means that may be employed. The severest 
and most unrelenting means are the best, because they are the 
most likely to bring the just cause soon to a successful issue,’ 

*Sec. 8 The object of the Landstarm is to arrest the march 
of the enemy as well as to bar his retreat, to annoy him incessantly, 
to capture his munition, couriers, and recruits, to surprise him by 
night, to break up his hospitals, in short to harass, trouble, and 
molest him in every conceivable way, and to destroy him singly or 
in detachments, whenever or wherever it may be possible.’ 

‘Sec. 39. A special uniform or distinctive dress for the Land- 
sturm is not allowed, because this would betray the wearer and 
render him more liable to be pursued by the enemy.’ 

Any comment on the phs I have just quoted would be 
superfluous. Your cuup unl be able to judge for themselves 
what right Prussia has to find fault with the Francs tireure, and to 
treat them as beyond the pale of military laws. The struggle for 
existence is actually brought home to every Frenchman’s door,’ 
and few Englishmen will blame him for trying every means 
in his power te shake off the yoke of the hated invader.— Believe 
me, Sir, yours faithfully, 8. 8.” 











THE OFFICERS’ FAMILIES FUND. 
[To rae Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.””} 
Srz,—May I point out a method by which the whole nation 
could assist this fund, so eloquently advocated by Lady 
Lansdowne P Let the Government exempt from taxation the 
officers’ widows’ pensions. This point of view has been laid 
before, and is being considered by, Mr. Bonar Law’s Com- 
mittee. There are many of your readers who could exercise 
influence in this matter if you will allow this appeal to appear 
in your columns. It isa mere matter of equity.—l am, Sir, &., 

F. G. Harrison Lawson, 





THE LATE LADY GRANT DUFF. 
[To raz Eprror or tux “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—The announcement of the death of Lady Grant Duff, 
who had spent the years of her widowhood in a quiet Suffolk 
village, sends one back with fresh interest to the early volumes 
of her husband’s Diary. In those pre-Indian days at Hampden, 
Knebworth, and York House her gracious presence, “ divinely 
tall, and most divinely fair,” showed the grande dame, at one 
with her busband in all his political aspirations, eminently 
fitted to aid him, and to adorn any station to which he might 
have been called. That was a happy time for Liberal states- 
men and women, when, without being Cobdenites, they really 
believed that war, at any rate for ns on a large scale, would 
be no more. And happy were the Saturday to Monday 
parties, where there was always the chance of meeting the 
most delightful people in the world, where the talk was of 
the best, and the hostess and her children made every- 
thing charming. Fortunately for them, nearly all those 
guests are gone without realizing their mistake—the death- 
blow to all their hopes. She was not so fortunate; but 
though she was not spared the sorrow and loss of the last 
few months, there was much just pride and revival of 
political interest to carry her through them. Life did not 
bring to her all the glitter which might have been expected, 
but there were compensations. She bad another side to her 
nature, which had ample scope for development in later years. 
She used to like to hear her husband praised for his most 
graceful retirement from public life, and the same praise 
might well have been bestowed on herself. We shall not soon 
look upon her like again.—I am, Sir, &., 
An OLD FRIEND. 





A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD. 
(To Tux Epiton or tue “Srectaton,”’) 
Srr,—The puppets which converse in “A Dialogue of the 
Dead” (Coleridge and Sara Coleridge) in your issue of 
March 20th are, no doubt, privileged persons, and their 
kindly and, on the whole, agreeable reflections must not be 
taken too literally. But, presumably, their showman meant 
them to favour their originals, and here and there they seem 
to have forgotten their parts. For instance, the Aids to 
Reflection puppet bewails his own failure to train up “bis 
precious little shoots” with the “tender solicitude” which 
his daughter displayed for the education of her little son. But 





on that score be had nothing to repent of. For his children as 
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children he did much both in usual and unusual ways. There 
js abundant evidence that he nursed and petted and scolded 
his children as others use, and it is a fact that he compiled 
a longish Greek grammar for Hartley, a shorter one for 
Derwent, and many pages of an Italian grammar for his little 
daughter Sara. It is true that all three contain a few seeds 
of “metaphysical conjecture,” but there they are. Again, 
the “Sara” puppet, after a mysterious broken sentence about 
“ Uncle Southey himself,” goes on to say that “ Mother cared 
for our bodily needs,” not, apparently, for the needs of their 
minds. Ido not think that the real Sara would have implied 
any such omission. Her mother was not a genius or such a 
“Latinist” as herself, but she taught, or at least began to 
teach, her daughter Italian; and so far from being an unlettered 
or unintellectual woman, as is commonly supposed, she could 
and did write better verses (not, of course, those published 
under her name) and better prose than the general. In her 
old age her favourite books were a volume of her son’s Poems 
(I possess her copy inscribed “To the best of mothers from 
her eldest son Hartley ”) and her husband's Stowey poems. A 
clear and uccurate copy in her handwriting of the then un- 
published “ Christabel” is a touching and, I think, a convincing 
proof that she had “a soul above the warks of creeping things.” 
Itrust that the author of “A Dialogue” will forgive my 
strictures concerning his puppetry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest HartLer CoLeripas. 
Rickford’s Hill, Aylesbury. 





“FREDERIO THE GREAT AND KAISER 
JOSEPH.” 


(To rae Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’) 


Sir,—In the very courteous notice which you gave last week 
to my book on Frederic the Great and Kaiser Joseph, I 
notice two points on which the reader might be misled. 
(1) The reviewer points out several analogies between Prussian 
policy under Frederic the Great and to-day. He does not, 
however, state that it is made clear in my preface that my 
book was not written for the present occasion, but was 
practically complete nearly three years ago, and was in large 
part written in the Royal Library at Berlin, at a time when 
1 was under deep obligations to German scholarship. I only 
mention these facts because historians seem to me at present 
much too eager to indulge in facile and dangerous analogies 
between foreign politics of to-day and of the historic past. 
(2) The reviewer speaks of Lord Malmesbury’s sketch of 
Frederic’s character as being “reprinted.” I am at present 
at a distance from books, but when I was not I could find 
no trace of its ever having been printed.—I am, Sir, &., _ 
HaroLp TEMPERLEY., 





THE PUNCTUATION OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
{To tus Epiron or tas “Srecrator,”] 

S1z,— What really matters in regard to the punctuation of the 
Lord’s Prayer is not that we should abide by the traditional 
use of the Prayer Book, but that we should express the 
meaning of the original with the utmost possible accuracy. 
The passage in question (Matt. vi, 9, 10) is printed in 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament as follows :— 

‘Ayiac0hrea 7d bvoud cov, 

200drw 4% Bacircla cov, 

vyernOhra Td OérAnud cov, 

Gs dv obpayg Kal emi yijs* 
That is to say, by putting a comma instead of a fullstop 
after each of the three prayers: “ Hallowed be Thy Name,” 
“Thy kingdom come,” “Thy will be done”; and by allotting 
& separate line to each of these as well as to the last clause, 
“in earth asin Heaven,” the editors have emphasized their 
view that this last clause refers equally to each of the three 
prayers. If this view is correct, it is a matter of no small 
importance. For one thing, it affords an ample answer to 
those who charge Christianity with neglecting this world in 
favour of the world tocome. It is worth noticing that those 
editions of our Prayer Book which put the comma after 
“done” instead of after “earth” also substitute a comma for 
the fullstop after “name” and after “come.” The intention 
18 obviously to adopt the same interpretation as Westcott 
and Hort. The change of punctuation was no doubt made 
“without the due authority,” but Mr. T. F. Boultbee is 
mistaken in saying that it makes no difference to the meaning. 


The difference is considerable, and if the newer version is 
correct, as seems probable, the due authority should be 
obtained for it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Matueson. 


Great Tew Vicarage. 


(To rue Eprron ov tax “ Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Boultbee tells us that in 
buying a Prayer Book he always asks for one in which the 
Lord’s Prayer is punctuated in the traditional manner, But 
how can he get one except by chance from old stock? For 
the only printers of the Prayer Book are the Universities and 
the King’s printers, and they have no option but to pat the 
comma after the words “Thy will be done.” What happened 
was this. A Committee was appointed to bring the text of the 
Prayer Book into conformity with the standard—i.e., the 
Sealed Book—and they made some useful corrections. But 
also, under colour of correcting a blunder, they jockeyed the 
Presses into adopting a fad of the moment, and repanctuating 
the Lord’s Prayer. Protests have frequently been made, but 
both the Committee and the Presses lie low and say nothing. 
A question was even asked in the House of Commons about it, 
but the Home Secretary professed himself unable to interfere. 
The situation is extraordinarily ridiculous. A small Committee 
appointed to “standardize” the English Prayer Book takes 
the opportunity of introducing a novelty, which has had no 
place in the Prayer Book since the English Prayer Book 
existed, and the Church of England seems to be helpless. The 
real fact is that people will not believe that a Committees of 
scholars could have acted in so underhand a manner. They 
think there must be some authority for the change somewhere. 
I hope, if the Prayer Book is ever revised, that we may be 
allowed to have the clause “Thy will be done, &c.” printed 
with no comma at all, as it frequently is in the old books; 
then all parties can satisfy themselves. As it is, I have not 
been able to buy a new Prayer Book since the change was 
made.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 0. Bescurne, 


The Deanery, Norwich. 





“THE GREAT AGE.” 
[To ras Eprror or ras “Srecraton.”’] 
Sre,—Your reviewer of “ The Great Age” in the Spectator of 
March 20th refers to “a famous Limerick” as follows: “They 
are enough to have made the late Mr. Spedding ‘tear up 
his bedding’ and commit the other atrocities attributed toe 
him.” I cannot refrain from quoting the whole of the 
impromptu by Thackeray on Mr. Spedding as I remember 
hearing it, more than fifty years ago :— 
“There was an old fellow called Spedding 
Who chopped up cigars for his bedding, 
His head was so 
That it made folks declare 
That he danced at his grandmother's wedding.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., AILEEN ARTHUR, 
The Well House, Banstead, Surrey. 





ANTIQUITIES OF DENBIGHSHIRE, 
(To trax Eprrom or rus “Srecraton.”) 

S1r,—Pray allow me to give credit where credit is due. The 
Reports on the ancient monuments in Flintshire and Denbigh- 
shire (see Spectator, March 13th) were chiefly the work of the 
late Mr. A. N. Palmer, whose recent death is deplored by all 
who had the privilege of his friendship. A Norfolk man by 
birth, he devoted much of his energy and time during his long 
residence in Wales to antiquarian research. Wales has reason 
to be thankful for the wide knowledge, unselfish diligence, and 
painstaking accuracy which made his work so valuable.—I am, 
Sir, &., Ff. A. Srures. 


Coed Efa, near Wrexham. 





BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 

{To tas Eprrom or tus “Srecraron.”) 

Srr,—I am glad you have not closed this correspondence, as 
I have called to mind two instances which I had omitted 
from my late letter. A Recorder of Dublin, trying = case 
in which a pedestrian sought damages from a cyclist for 
having knocked him down, described the defendant's bicycle 
as “a snake in the grass which came upon its victim from 
behind like a bolt out of the blue.” Another Irish orator 





described an unlucky investment in a house which the 
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purchaser could not let, yet must needs keep in repair, as “a 
; white elephant tied round the owner’s neck, which kept 
burning the candle at both ends.”—I am, Sir, &., 

E. S. RoBERTson. 














DETECTION OF AIRCRAFT. 


[To trae Eprror or tas “Spectator.” } 


Srr,—I have a book by J. E. Harting, published in 1883 
by Horace Cox. In it is a paper on “ Trapping Hawks in 
Holland.” This describes how the trapper is concealed in a 
small dug-out, roofed with turf, with bis trapping apparatus 
set out at some distance from the but. Near the hut are 
tethered two grey shrikes, or butcher birds. They have a 
little turf shelter to bide in, and a lump of raw beef to keep 
them occupied. The object of baving these birds is that they 
can detect the approach of a hawk long before it is visible to 
the human eye, and so give timely notice to the trapper. 
They are constantly on the look out, and when they see a hawk 
they begin chattering and buck each other up like a brace of 
pointera. Might not they be made useful in giving notice of 
the approach of aircraft? I have seen it reported that parrots 
on the Eiffel Tower give such warning (apparently through 
hearing the noise of the engine), but a shrike is much hardier 
and more portable than a parrot.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire. Waurer ve H. Brecu. 
























THE DEPUTY-LIEUTENANOY. 
[To raz Epiton ev rus “ SrectatTor.”) 

S1r,—I am in full sympathy with the views expressed in 
the letter which appeared in your journal last week signed 
“D.L.” If the Depnty-Lieutenants are to be of any use, 
surely now is the time. So far those in the county in which 
I live have done nothing whatever as a body. Individual 
Deputies are doing good work in various capacities, but not 
as Deputy-Lieutenants, and I certainly think it is time the 
Privy Council gave us some occupation in these strenuous 
times. There is no room for “ornaments” to-day.—I am, 
Sir, &o., Anotuer D. L. 

[In Windham’s Training Act (1806)—the Act enforcing 
Universal Service, which remained, however, on. the statute 
book only a few months—Deputy-Lieutenants were given 
honorary commissions as Majors in the new regiments raised 
under the Act. Why not revive this planP Let each 
Territorial] unit bave attached to it a Deputy-Lieutenant 
as the holder of an honorary commission, and let it be 
his duty to help the Colonel in such matters as county 
appeals, especially as regards recruiting. In the same way, 
Deputy-Lieutenants should be detailed to help the new 
Volunteer units. There is plenty of work for them to do if 
the Lieutenants of the counties would only set them to do it, 
and the Government would give them a military or semi- 
military status.—Ep. Spectator. } 

































VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL STUDY. 


[Te tae Epitor ov tus “ Srucraron.”"} 


a, ate call the attention of your readers to the thirteenth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study which it is hoped to hold this 
year at Cambridge from July 24th to August 14th? The object 
of the term is to give to students of the Bible, who feel the need 
of more scientific and intelligent study, a ial opportunity of 
acquainted with the results of modern Biblical scholar- 

ship of receiving systematic instruction on academic lines. 
The echeme is on a Christian basis, and lecturers are invited 
without respect to their denomination. The idea running through 
the entire series of lectures this year is that of “The Redemption 
of the World through Suffering. 
The inaugura! address will be given by the Bishop of Ely, and 
the following courses of four lectures each have m promised ; 
First week—“The New Testament Doctrine of the Parousia,” by 
Dr. Swete, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; and “The 
Historical Background of Isaiah xl.-ixvi.,” by Dr. Whitehouse, 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge. Second week—“The Religious 
Life of the Jewish Church after the Exile,” by Canon Nairne, 
Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London; and “ The Gospel 
of St. Luke,” by the Rev. 8S. C. Carpenter, Selwyn College, 
Cambri Third week—“Isaiah xi.-lxvi..” by Dr. Oecsterley, 
Jesus Co , Cambridge ; and “ Finite Experience and Suffering,” 
by Miss FP. mond Shields, M.A. (Philosophy), Warden of the 
Household and Social Science Department, King’s College for 
Women, University of London. Single lectures have been 
promised by Professor van Hoonacker, the Rev. B. T. D. Smith, 
and the Rev. Wilfrid Moulton. Hebrew and Greek Testament 



















to students, including lecture tickets, will not exceed £2 5s, , 
week.— We are, Sir, &c., 
Mary Benson (President of the Executive Committee), 
(Miss) Exizasera Lawper (Secretary). 
25 Halifaz Road, Cambridge. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretazry: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Hxap Orriczs: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sunscriptions for this Fund should be sent fo the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co, 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
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POETRY. 





WE HOPE TO WIN. 
“We hope to win”? By God’s belp, “ Yes”; 
Though of the “ when” no man may guess, 
Since there must yet be weary strain, 
Alternate joy, alternate pain, 
Till Victory come, at end, to bless! 


But there are other wars that press, 
Wars bred of fulness and excess, 
Which—if we would our place maiutain— 
We hope to win! 


There is the war with selfishness— 
A sluggish fiend that doubts distress ; 
With hearts that fail and lips that feign; 
With vice and drink and greed of gain— 
These are the wars in which, not less, 
We hope to win! 
Austrx Donson. 


——@——s 
THE ASCENT OF MOUNT McKINLEY.* 
We have written “Mount McKinley” at the head of this 
review with some hesitation, for Dr. Hudson Stuck, the plucky 
Alaskan missionary who with his companions was the first to 

















readings will be held throughout the three weeks. The total cost 





® The Ascent of Denali (Mount McKinicy). By Hudson Stuck, D.D, Ulus 
trated, London: Bickers and Son, {7s. 6d. net.] 
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reach the top of this famous mountain, implores the world to 
call it by ite ancient native name—* Denali.” Denali means 
“the great one.” It is the Olympus of the Alaskan native, 
the home of bis legends, the object of both his respect and 
his affection. The nearest great height to Denali is called 
“Denali’s Wife.” About eighteen years ago a prospector in 
Alaska saw Denali for the first time, and as it was not already 
known to American map-makers he named it after Mr. 
McKinley, who was then the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. Some years later an American officer named the 
eompanion peak “ Mount Foraker” after Mr. Joseph Foraker, 
the Ohio politician. It is impossible to disagree with Dr. 
Stuck that the native names are more beautiful and more 
interesting, and we like the chivalry which drives him to resist 
on bebalf of inarticulate people the imposition of brand-new 
pames upon immemorial places. We have used the name 
“Mount McKinley” at the bead of this article only for the 
purpose of identification. Under that name it bas become known 
toall the world as the highest peak in North America—twenty 
thousand feet. It is also famous—notorious perhaps we should 
say—as the scene of the fictitious climb of Dr. Cook. The 
popularity of his book describing his climb, and the readiness 
with which his claim was accepted, evidently encouraged that 
unhappy and ill-balanced man to proceed to his subsequent 
elaim to have discovered the North Pole. Dr. Stuck does 
Dr. Cook the justice to say that his pioneer and survey 
work on the lower slopes of Denali was valuable, But 
Dr. Cook’s claim to have climbed to the top of the 
mountain is now trebly exploded: first by the marvellous 
climb in 1910 of a party of miners and prospectors, 
who were inexperienced as climbers, but conquered most 
of the difficulties of the mountain, perhaps because they 
wnorantly despised them; secondly by the Parker-Browne- 
LeVoy Expedition of 1912, which climbed within three or 
four hundred feet of the summit, but was defeated by bad 
weather and want of supplies; and thirdly by Dr. Stuck. The 
Parker-Browne-LeVoy party would probably have succeeded 
had they originally approached the mountain from the north 
instead of from the impossible south side, and had they not 
laden themselves with unnecessary supplies of pemmican 
which were found to be uneatable when the critical time 
eame. As Dr. Stuck says, to take pemmican to Denali is like 
taking coals to Newcastle, for there are plenty of caribou and 
mountain sheep about. Dr. Cook in his narrative talked of 
“the heaven-scraped granite of the top” of the mountain, and 
“the dazzling whiteness of the frosted granite blocks,” but we 
know now that there is not a rock to be seen on the mountain 
above nineteen thousand feet. 

The climb of the miners and prospectors in 1910 was a thing 
unique in the history of mountaineering. Although Dr. Cook’s 
claim was accepted outside Alaska, the men who worked in 
the placer-mining regions round the base of Denali laugbed at 
it. Some of these men, with a practical instinct which was 
more serviceable than literary criticism, detected the place in 
Dr. Cook’s book—To the Top of the Continent, published in 
1%8—where definite description was succeeded by vugue 
“fine writing.” They were convinced that the ascent had 
never been made, and they determined to put the matter at 
rest by climbing the mountain themselves. They had seen 
vain attempts made by mountaineers equipped with scientific 
instruments ; they would try with no special equipment at all. 
The organizer of the party was one Lloyd, but he turned back 
before the latter part of the climb was attempted. How two 
of the party scaled the North Peak of Denali—it was the higher 
South Peak which was climbed for the firat time by Dr. Stuck— 
ia described as follows :-— 

“On 10th April, Taylor, Anderson, and McGonogill set out about 
twoin the morning with great climbing-irons strapped to their 
moccasins and hooked pike-poles in their hands. Disdaining the 
apoent cutting no steps, it was ‘every man for himself,’ with 
relance solely upon the crampons. They went up the ridge to the 
Grand Basin, crossed the ice to the North Peak, and proceeded to 
chmb it, carrying the fourteen-foot flagstaff with them. Within 
apr five hundred feet of the summit, McGonogill, outstripped 

y Taylor and Anderson, and fearful of the return over the slippery 
iee-incrusted rocks if he went farther, turned back, but Taylor and 
Anderson reached the top (about twenty thousand feet above the 
_ and firmly planted the flagstaff, which is there yet. This is 
true narrative of a most extraordinary feat, anique—the writer 


= no hesitation in claiming—in all the annals of mountaineering. 
® has been at the pains of talking with every member of the 


im ing party with a view tosifting the matter thoroughly. 


by the fault of these men themselves, through a 








mistaken though not unchivalrous sense of loyalty to the organizer 
of the expedition, much incredulity was aroused in Alaska touching 
their exploit. It was most unfortunate that any mystery was 
made about the details, most unfortunate that in the news- 
paper accounts false claims were set up. Surely the merest 
common Snotehen ait tee ialted en nreege poe account of an 
ascent undertaken w me purpose of pro that Doctor 
Cook had not made the ascent, and had tallied tis narrative, 
everything should be frank and overboard; but it was not so. A 
narrative, gathered from Lloyd himself and agreed to by the 
others, was reduced to writing by Mr. W. E. Thompson, an able 
tyre of Fairbanks, and was sold to a newspaper syndicate. 
account the writer has examined was ‘featured’ in the New 
York Sunday Times of the 5th June, 1910. In that account Lloyd 
is made to claim unequivocally that he himself reached both 
summits of the mountain. ‘There were two summits and we 
climbed them both’; and again, ‘When I reached the coast 
summit’ are reported in quotation marks as from his lips. As a 
matter of fact, Lloyd himself reached neither summit, nor was 
much above the glacier floor; and the south or coast summit, the 
higher of the two, was not ted by the party atall. There 
is no poaties that the party could have climbed the South Peak, 
tho by reason of its greater distance it is safe to say that it 
could not have been reached, as the North Peak was, in one march 
from the ridge camp. It must have involved a camp in the Grand 
Basin with all the Ren and the labour of relaying the stuff up 
there. But the men who accomplished the astonishing feat of 
climbing the North Peak, in one almost superhuman march from 
the saddle of the Northeast Ridge, could most certainly have 
climbed the South Peak too.” 
We have referred to this adventure at length because there 
has been much misunderstanding about it. It was an 
extraordinary incident in every way. It was more extra- 
ordinary as a feat than Dr. Stuck’s own climb; but the 
climbers, instead of taking their legitimate award of fame. 
allowed a largely fictitious narrative to be put forward in their 
name. These strange fellows must have been as ignorant of 
the true foundations of fame as they were of the true dangers 
of mountaineering. No wonder discredit was cast on them 
Dr. Stuck when he ascended Denali did not know whether to 
believe or to reject their story, but he saw thei: flagstaff on 
the North Peak, and thus established their claim for ever. 

Dr. Stuck’s own success was a triumph of organization. 
Hie American companions, Mesers. Karstens and Tatum, 
were loyal and sturdy, and the natives employed enthusiastic 
andtrustworthy. Although failure was provided against in 
every way possible, the expedition was a cheap one as expe- 
ditions go. Dr. Stuck had saved his spare money for years 
for the purpose. It was an irony that when everything bad 
been 89 carefully thought out the expedition should nearly 
have failed through the carelessness of one of the party— 
generously unnamed—who threw down a match and set fire 
to the chief cache. The most interesting physical fact noted 
by Dr. Stuck was that the most important snow slope which 
had to be ascended had entirely changed its character since 
Messrs. Parker, Browne, and Le Voy had visited the mountain. 
The change was due to an earthquake which occurred just 
after these three men bad descended. They certainly had a 
lucky escape. Had their food lasted they would have been on 
the mountain when the earthquake came, and they must have 
been killed. Dr. Stuck had expected a comparatively easy 
climb up this slope, but as it was it took three weeks to cut 
steps up the jumbled surface. Above it the party reached the 
most dangerous spot of the whole climb :— 

“Directly below the earthquake cleavage was an enormous 
mass of ice, detached from the eleavage wall. From below, it 
had seemed connected with that wall, and much time and toil had 
been expended in cutting steps up it and along its crest, only to 
find a great gulf fixed; so it was necessary to pass along its base. 
Now from its base there fell away at an exceedingly sharp angle, 
scarcely exceeding the angle of repose, a slope of soft, loose snow, 
and the very top of that slope where it actually joined the wall of 
ice offered the only possible passage. The wall was in the main 

rpendiculaur, and turned at aright angle midway. Just where 
it turned, a great mass bulged out and overhung. This traverse 
was so long that with both ropes joined it was still necessary for 
three of the four members of the party to be on the snow slope at 
once, two men out of sight of the others. Any one familiar with 
Alpine work will realize immediately the great danger of such a 
traverse, There was, however, no avoiding it, or, at whatever 
cost, we should have done so, Twice already the passage had 
been made by Karstens and Walter, but not with heavy packs, 
and one man was always on ice while the other was on snow. 
This time all four must pass, bearing all that men could bear. 
Cautiously the first man ventured out, setting foot exactly where 
foot had been set before, the three others solidly anchored on 
the ice, paying out the rope and keeping it taut. When ail the 
first section of rope was gone, the second man started, and when, 
in turn, his rope was paid out, the third man started, leaving the 
last man on the ice meg hy the rope, This, of course, was the 
most dangerous part of this passage, If one of the three had 
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slipped it would have been almost impossible for the others to 
hold him, and if he had pulled the others down, it would have 
been quite impossible for the solitary man on the ice to have 
withstood the strain.” 

The author suffered more than his companions from “ mountain 
sickness,” which he describes as being not sickness but want 
of breath. We must quote the account of the climbing of 
the last hundred feet :— 

“Walter, who had been in the lead all day, was the first to 
scramble up ;a native Alaskan, he is the first human being to set foot 
upon the top of Alaska’s great mountain, and he had well earned 
the lifelong distinction. Karstens and Tatum were hard upon his 
heels, but the last man on the rope, in his enthusiasm and excite- 
ment somewhat overpassing his narrow wind margin, had almost 
to be hauled up the last few feet, and fell unconscious for a 
moment upon the floor of the little snow basin that occupies the 
top of the mountain. This, then, is the actual summit, a little 
crater-like snow basin, sixty or sixty-five fect long and twenty to 
twenty-five feet wide, with a haycock of snow at either end—the 
south one a little higher than the north.” 

It was a lucky day for them. The mountain, usually clothed 
in mist, stood out in startling clearness, and when the top was 
reached they saw with dramatic suddenness the great out- 
spreading mass of Denali’s Wife. Few climbers have had 
such good fortune on a supreme occasion, but few have better 


deserved it, 





A VARIED LIFE* 

Mr. Caampneys has been entrusted with a good subject and 
has handled it well. He had ample material in the “ Retro- 
spect” which Mrs. Drummond was persuaded at the end of 
her life to write for the benefit of her children and grand- 
children, But an autobiography of this kind necessarily requires 
a good deal of explanation. What was so clear to the writer 
of it may not be equally clear to the readers even of her own 
family, and in Mrs, Drummond's case occasions of confusion 
were specially numerous, To name only one of them, she 
constantly refers to “father” and “mother,” and again to 
“papa” and “mamma.” But these titles stand not for two 
people, as the reader might suppose, but for four. This is 
only one instance of a complicated series of family relation- 
ships, and but for Mr. Champneys’s notes and for the short 
“Memoir” which he has prefixed to the selections from the 
“ Retrospect” the reader would often be ina difficulty. 

Adelaide Drummond was the eldest child of Thomas Lister, 
second Baron Ribblesdale, and was born in 1827. Her father 
died when she was five years old, and in 1835 her mother 
married Lord John Russell, by whom she had three daughters. 
She died three years later, and Lord John Russell then took 
charge of the Lister children, and after his second marriage 
to Lady Fanny Elliot in 1841 this arrangement was con- 
tinued :— 

“The three families—groups of children—the Listers, the 
children of Lord John by his first, and those by his second wife— 
were brought up as one family. So completely were they united 
that to Lady Agatha Russell [the youngest child of Lord John’s 
second marriage] it was a constant puzzle in her childhood why 
some of her sisters had a surname different from her own.” 

Lord John Russell proved a model stepfather both before and 
after his second marriage. He took Adelaide Lister with him 
on a winter visit to Bowood, and the whole house party came 
to see a performance of Ambition in her toy theatre, with 
shells representing the characters of the drama, while the 
author herself described the incidents. “The performance 
might really have ended tragically, for Lord Lansdowne’s 
chair being too slight for his weight, collapsed and he fell 
to the ground. Lady Lansdowne’s tears und anxiety impressed 
me very much, but as no harm had ensued I was told to go on, 
and everybody was very good-natured about my play.” Then 
came two delightful summers at Endsleigh, where Lord John 
used to read aloud after dinner, and Adelaide was allowed to 
sit up long enough to hear him. The Minto connexion gave 
the children a London playground in the Admiralty dining- 
room. There the favourite game was the “ ghost” game; the 
haunted house being represented by the dining-room table, on 
which the owners went to bed at four in the afternoon, while 
the ghosts walked solemnly round and at intervals imitated 
the striking of a clock. “As the hours advanced the ghosts 
became more demonstrative and the company in bed more 
terror-stricken,” until as the human clock tolled twelve the 
ghosts jumped on the table and the screams that followed 
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usually brought in the butler. Inthe years immediately before 
her marriage Adelaide saw many well-known men, but not their 
wives. “Distinguished poets, musicians, writers, &., were 
asked to the houses of those who then formed Society with a 
big 8,” but the recognition went no further than the husbands, 
The stay of the Russells at Edinburgh brought Macaulay 
and Jeffrey to their hotel. The former was Member for 
the city, and Adelaide records how much she was struck 
by “the democratic touch given by the waiters, who always 
announced ‘Macaulay’! without a prefix.” Of Jeffrey's 
conversation she recalls nothing, “except that he amused 
mamma and me by his frequent allusions to the possible 
necessity of ‘opening the purts’”—a misuse of the vowel 
which she never heard from any of his contemporaries. As 
a child she knew Henry Taylor, and was even included in one 
of his recitations :— 

“T lay on the sofa personating Desdemona while he declaimed 

Othello’s speech before the murder. The smothering with the 
sofa pillow was a climax which I bore indifferently well. Some. 
times in the course of his declamation Mr. ‘Taylor, I imagine, 
too close to the text, for Aunt Edward would occasionally —_ 
her head and say reprovingly Mr. Taylor, Mr. Taylor.” 
Samuel Rogers—* Old Rogers”—was another celebrity of 
whom she saw a good deal, and in an aspect rather unlike 
that which he ordinarily wore. Once he repeated to her 
“slowly and with infinite pathos” Mrs. Barbauld’s lines to 
Life, and another time he told her and “a few young and 
eager listeners” a long ghost story. 

She saw a good deal of Queen Victoria, beginning with a 
visit in 1838, when the Queen was dressing for a drawing-room, 
and “sat ona large old-fashioned sofa, putting on her white 
silk stockings,” with her “ whole face lit up with smiles and 
laughter.” Adelaide and her sisters were sometimes asked to 
call at the palace in their morning walks. The Queen “ was 
always very easily amused, and her laughter was always 
hearty, silvery, and infectious. She was delighted with any 
little funny remarks the children made, On one of our visits 
just after the coronation my sister Bessy said to her: ‘How 
did you like your crowning?’ ‘Very much,’ she said, and 
laughed again and again.” On another occasion, just before 
the birth of Edward VIL, a still younger sister, who could 
not speak quite plain, “was so struck by the appearance of 
the Queen that she exclaimed in a loud, clear voice: ‘Oh, 
what a jolly fat Keen.’ The Queen laughed long and heartily.” 
The formal presentation came in 1845, the chief incident 
that she remembers being the Duke of Cambridge's quite 
audible explanation when her name was called out: “Ah, 
Miss Lister; d——d pretty girl!” In the following year she 
went with Lord and Lady John Russell to dine and sleep at 
Windsor :— 

“I did not see the Queen very well during dinner, but the 
evening made up for that. In the drawing-room we sat ina 
rather stiff circle for a little while: then the Queen, turning to 
mamma, asked her whether I was fond of dancing. ‘Indeed she 
is,’ said mamma. The a was called in; and the Queen, a 
lady in waiting, and I s up for a threesome reel. She danced 
beautifully and as if she thoroughly enjoyed it.” 

In 1847 Adelaide Lister married Mr. Maurice Drummond, 
then a clerk in the Treasury, and afterwards private secretary 
to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, to Disraeli (for a few days), 
and then to Lord Derby. Inthe end, but not till they had been 
married more than ten years, both husband and wife were drawn 
into journalism. Drummond had time on his hands, and his 
wife was always glad to get any fresh outlet for her powers of 
observation. By this time they were living at Hampstead, 
where they had for a neighbour Mr. George Smith, then the 
proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette. By him they were intro- 
duced to the editor, Frederick Greenwood, who discovered that 
Maurice Drummond had a special gift for writing “ Occasional 
Notes.” To supply material for these a vast number of news 
papers had to be examined, and in this part of the work Mrs. 
Drammond’s knowledge of foreign languages was found very 
useful. What was begun for her husband’s purpose proved 
equally useful for her own, and she became a contributor not 
only to the Pall Mall Gazette but also to several other journals. 
In one instance at least an interchange of matter between one 
paper and another was quickly effected. A large parcel of 
novels was once sent to her from the Pall Mall Gazette, only 
to be recalled two or three days later by a request for their 
return, as they had been intended for another contributor. 
“ Having made up the parcel again, I took it into the hall, where 
I found a very small boy who, looking at me with a benevolent 
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and decidedly patronizing expression, said* Don’t be downhearted 
about this; they’re sure to send you some more very soon.’” 
But Mrs. Drummond bad a better consolation than this. The 
reviews were already written, and were promptly sent off to a 
different paper. Another feature of this part of her life was 
the growth of a literary circle at Hampstead. George Smith 
had a large house and garden there at which Greenwood, 
Do Maurier, Appleton, the first editor of the Academy, and 
others were frequent visitors. Mrs. Drummond complains 
that “the men who were producing much of the current 
literature of the day said very little about it.” She clearly 
realized that though “talking shop” has a bad name, it is 
sometimes the most attractive material of conversation. 

These recollections make no reference to the stages in 
Mrs. Drummond’s religious bistory. But Mr. Champneys has 
given a sufficient account of them in the introductory Memoir. 
The Church of England as she knew it in her youth never had 
much hold on her, and when after a period of agnosticism, 
followed by some years’ membership of the Salvation Army, 
she sought a more historical and institutional form of belief: 
she found it in the Roman Catholic Church. To the Inst, 
however, she spoke of the Salvationists with sympathy and 
affection. They were less Protestant, she thought, than “any 
other non-Catholic body,” and in one of her letters she writes : 
“l could give you dozens of the short choruses they sing on 
their knees morning, noon, and night which could hardly be 
distinguished from our short indulgenced prayers.” 





THE FIRST EARL OF SALISBURY.® 

Ir is one of the tragedies of letters when an incompetent 
scribe “discovers” a fresh and first-rate subject and then 
“queers the pitch ” for those who come after him. And con- 
versely it is a matter for rejoicing when the opportunity falls, 
as it bas fallen in the present instance, to a writer fully 
equipped for the task and in addition impelled thereto by 
family piety. Robert Cecil,as Mr. Algernon Cecil reminds 
us, has never found in any adequate sense of the term a 
biographer. Why this was so he explains in a passage which 
gives a key to the book :— 


“Though he was for fourteen years to all intents and purposes 
Prime Minister of England, though his premiership chanced to 
cover almost exactly the duration of those momentous years in 
which Shakespeare was giving to the world the supreme glories 
of the English race, yet he has met with the scantiest attention ; 
and in the long procession of English statesmen, his figure, 
Waturally pathetic, seems to bave acquired all the added pathos 
of neglect. Beside the splendid gifts of his contemporaries, 
beside the reckless valour of Essex, the splendid vitality of 
Ralegh, the far-shining wisdom of Bacon, his own tient labour 
has passed unperceived, just as amid that crowd of splendid 
gallants, among whom his lot was cast, his own insignificant 

n passed unnoticed or despised. Statesmanship is commonly 
outs of heroics, and Robert Cecil was not a hero. He 
@rried on the tradition of a cautious policy, under which his 
country had grown great, and in no contemptible sense he 
was his father’s son. Placed between two epochs of momentous 
revolution—between the close of the great Protestant 
upheaval and the bursting of the greater Puritan storm—the 
administration of the Cecils of ity rather the 
tentative character of a provisional government than the strong 
repose of a national spirit perfectly at one with itself. The 
country was passing through a hundred and fifty years of unrest, 
the inevitable consequence of the tremendous mental and spiritual 
shock of the Renaissance and the Reformation. The time was 
not ripo for a settlement, and the merit of the Cecils is that they 
made no attempt to hurry it. But this is haps of all merits 
the least alluring. Also, in a measure, it is true that Robert 
Cecil has been his own worst enemy. He made no bids for popa- 
larity ; he was usually indifferent to the opinion of the mob; and 
he left little record of that inner life of thought and being which 
might have won him the sympathy or the interest of more pene- 
trating critics. Careful only of that which was his care, well- 
beloved only of those who knew him weil, he moves across the 
page of history, a dim figure picking his way across untravelled 
country, beneath uncertain lights, towards a goal which no man 

y saw.” 


But if the subject is one of deep interest, the biographer 
labours under drawbacks which are clearly foreshadowed in 
the foregoing passage. Robert Cecil was overshadowed by 
the more commanding personality of his father, thoagh 
in resourcefulness, dexterity, and tenacity he was at least his 
equal. We associate the great figures of his age with splendour, 
exuberance, and daring, but there was no brovura in the 
character or career of Robert Gecil. If he did not exactly scorn 


——— 
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delights, his delicate health and deformity condemned him tos 
certain amount of enforced asceticism ; and he certainly lived 
laborious days. He wasa man of low vitality; be was only 
forty-nine at bis death, and though, unlike so many of his 
eminent contemporaries, he died in bis bed, after bolding the 
highest post in the realm under two Sovereigns and spending 
himself in the service of the State, bardly a single voice, high 
or low, was raised in sympathy or regret when he passed 
away. “The old precept had been ntterly reversed, and 
about the dead man there was nothing spoken but what was 
bad. ‘More ill spoken of and in more several kinds, than I 
think ever any oue was’ is Dorset’s report to Bdmondes.” 

Robert Cecil lived in what are known as “ the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth,” and with due reserves no one can deny 
the appropriateness of the epithet. But along with their 
spaciousness those times were charged with the stifling air of 
the hothouse, and it was in this mephitic atmosphere of 
intrigue and suspicion that Robert Cecil chiefly moved. He 
graduated in the secret service established by bis father, who 
was his only master, and whose policy he faithfully continued. 
He was wise and cautious beyond his years, and though his 
rapid promotion excited envy, it was justified by his con- 
tinuous efficiency and success. He made his mark as a 
Commissioner in the Low Uountries, then, as now, the cockpit 
of Europe; and he carly won the confidence of Elizabeth, whom, 
according to his lights, be served faithfully and vigilantly. 
As for the blasphemous adulation in which be indulged 
—equalling that of the courtiers of the Roman Emperors— 
it was the common form of the time, and nobler natures 
were not immune from it. He was not a Quixote or 
a Bayard, but an opportunist, and yet he was not 
wanting in courage, witness his fearlessness in the negotia- 
tions with Henry of France. He stood for the policy of 
caution, and thus came into inevitable conflict with the more 
attractive and picturesque leaders of the opposing policy of 
adventure and expansion. Yet when the conflict became 
acute he seldom failed to exercise a moderating influence. 
He acquiesced in rather than initiated Draconian measures 
of repression. And if be achieved a commanding position 
and escaped the ruin that blighted so many of his contem- 
poraries, the price that he paid for his sucecss was heavy. He 
never fell, but he was never free from anxiety; be was great but 
not glorious; he made few intimate friends and lost the most 
famous of them; he was tragically estranged from his wife's 
brothers and has been immortalized by the detraction of his 
cousin Francis Bacon. Mr. Algernon Oecil has not in any way 
attempted to give us a whitewashing portrait of Robert Cecil or 
to extenuate bis failings. He deals candidly with the Ralegh 
episode and the ugly fact of the Spanish pension. Where there 
are 0 many reservations there is no room for hero- worship, and 
Mr. Algernon Cecil explicitly renoances all claim to heroic 
qualities for his ancestor. He allows that he had cunning, 
but holds him guiltless ef Machiavellism in its most sinister 
sense, and, when the divorce of public and private morality 
which marked his age is taken into account, does not hesitate 
tw pronounce him a good and wise man. The best summary 
of his strength and weakness as a statesman is given in the 
following passage :— 

“Tt is clear at a glance that Salisbury does not take rank 
amongst the greatest rulers—with Henry V., for example, or 
Elizabeth, or Chatham; with those few who have had the will 
and the presence and the inspiration to weld men together and 
spur them on to do the actions that become as household words, 
Such things were quite beyond his reach. Hoe achieved his ends 
diplomatically, by a skilful calculation and nice handiing of the 
eommon forces that move mankind. Lacking any kind of inspira- 
tion, he not annaturally lacked also—and this was, perhaps, the 
most serious of all his defects—the capacity to attract and make 
use of other men’s labour. Perhaps he distrusted mankind too 
much; perhaps his natural reserve presented an insurmountable 
barrier; perbaps he had to the full that fatal dislike of seeing 
things done rather differently or rather worse than he would have 
done them himself, At any rate, he engrossed more and more the 
whole burden of government until he had incensed others and 
exhausted himself. But the greatness that is from above neither 
excites envy, nor fears assistance, nor spen:s itself idly upon detail. 
He falls, then, into the second class of statesmen, amongst those of 
whom Walpole might be taken for the ‘ype, amongst men of good 
sense, efficiency, and talent falling somewhat short of genius. There 
are some who will think that this is still to place him too high. 
They will urge, and urge with perfect truth, that he was never 
proved in the fires of adversity; that he was born, so to say, in 
the purple; that his great position was rather a legacy he had 








inherited than a fortune he had made, But, though this is the 
case, the fact that he held his post for fourteen years, upsheltered 
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by his father’s shadow, and unsupported, as Somerset was and as 
Buckingham was, by the capricious predilections of the King, is 
a sufficient proof of his fitness to occupy it. He never fell, 
and in all likelihood he never would have fallen, because, as 
Naunton quaintly observes, ‘his little crooked person .. . 
carried . . . a headpiece of a vast content.’ He was as wise a 
man as could be looked for, and probably as wise a man as 
could be found to accomplish the particular work he had to 
do. Like Walpole and like William III, he was required to 
establish a dynasty, and like them he did his business with an 
unassuming but unfaltering perseverance. It was no fault of his 
that the dynasty which he introduced proved the most undesir- 
able that the country has ever known, He had, in 1602, not to 
call up the spirits of the t to read. the riddles of the future, 
but to consider how he might avoid a war of succession, such as in 
his own day devastated France and such as was to devastate Spain 
a hundred years later. He did avoid it. There was not even the 
ghost of a pretender, as had been the case at Queen Mary's 
accession just fifty years before and, as many people thought, 
there must be again. And, if Prince Henry had chanced to live, 
the world might even now be blessing the skill and wisdom 
which established the Stuarts. It is of a piece with the 
idea that Salisbury was nothing but his father’s nominee to 
regard him as the slave of his father’s policy. He stood, 
no doubt, for much the same principles as had guided 
Burghley’s statesmanship, but they are principles with which it 
is hard to quarrel. His diplomacy, like his predecessor's, was 
directed towards a peace resting upon the old alliance of England 
with the Low Countries, and stands out, as Burghley’s did, in 
contrast to the martial but premature imperialism of Essex and 
Ralegh. National liberty had but just been vindicated, at the 
cost of a long and exhausting struggle. We can hardly blame 
him for want of originality, because he did not plunge the country 
into a policy of rapid expansion; and all the less since, as it 
chanced, the first fruitful seeds of Empire were sown by Smith 
and watered by Dela Warr during the very time that he was pilot- 
ing the ship of State. Again, at home he held, no doubt, by the theory 
of the Constitution that he had received. He believed in monarchy ; 
he believed in English gentlemen ; he believed in the doctrines of 
degree and order and obedience which breathe in the then recent 
Church Catechism and still more recent ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 
* I have no fear of men of worth,’ he told the Star Chamber in 
1599. ‘When has England felt any harm by soldiers or gentle- 
men or men of worth? The State has ever found them truest. 
Some Jack Cade, or Jack Straw, and such rascals are those that 
have endangered the kingdom.’ ‘I shall never forget,’ says Lloyd, 
‘his op his father’s discourse with Claud Grollart, premier 
president of Rouen, about the troubles in France, wherein he 
advised him to stick to the King though he saw difficulties; for 
it was his maxim that “kings are like the sun, and usurpérs like 
falling stars.” For the sun, though it be obfuscated and eclipsed 
with mists and clouds, at length they are dispersed, where the 
others are but the figures of stars in the eyes of view and prove 
no more but exhalations which suddenly dissolve and fall to the 
earth where they are consumed.,’” 

Mr. Algernon Cecil does not belong to the school of scientific 
historians, though his book is remarkably well documented, 
and he has made good use of his access to the Hatfield 
archives. Heis not afraid to reveal his own leanings and 
prejudices, and though at times overprone to epigram, he has 
command of a brilliant and caustic style. In fine, he has given 
us a vivid rather than a judicial biography of a remarkable 
man, and if he does not wholly convert us to his estimate of 
Robert Cecil, he has earned our respect for his natural piety 
and our admiration for his wit and literary skill, 





THE SECRET OF WATERLOO.* 
Tae brilliant article which Captain A. F. Becke published in 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica under 
the heading “ Waterloo Campaign” showed all competent 
students of military affairs that this young officer of Artillery 
was destined to take a high place amongst the historians of 
war, The regretted physical breakdown which has since com- 
pelled Captain Becke to retire from active service has given 
him leisure to expand that summary into a detailed and com- 
prehensive study of the generalship displayed by Napoleon and 
his opponents in the decisive campaign fought just a century 
ago. These fascinating volumes undoubtedly form the most 
important contribution to military history which has been 
published for many years by any English writer. Their only 
fault is to be found in a tendency to “fine writing,” and a 
habit of reiterating favourite ideas and phrases, against which 
Captain Becke will do well to guard in his next book. With 
this exception, we have nothing but praise for his work; for 
although he betrays a somewhat overmastering admiration for 
Napoleon, and a tendency to underrate the high qualities of 
Wellington, we do not think that he has allowed himself to be 
thereby misled into a false interpretation of the facts. He is 





certainly right in his conviction that previous English writers 
have devoted too little attention to Napoleon’s generalship and 
his handling of the Armée du Nord, and that they failed in 
particular to attach its true significance to the plan of 
campaign, for manwuvring in two wings and a reserve, which 
had been the keynote of all Napoleon’s great battles from 
Austerlitz onwards. The French disaster at Waterloo was 
largely attributable to the defective manner in which this plan 
was carried out. Napoleon was no longer the “God of War” 
who had flamed intoglory at Marengo and Austerlitz; thoughhe 
was by no means broken down, his physical strength and 
power of endurance were notably impaired. Having made 
the initial mistake of selecting incompetent commanders like 
Ney and Grouchy to carry out vital parts of his scheme, he 
was no longer sufficiently full of vitality to repair their errors, 
Further, he had seriously underestimated the tenacity of the 
British troops, whom for the first time he met in person. At 
the present moment we cannot refrain from quoting the 
testimony to their merits which, though written a century ago, 
is equally applicable to their actions of the last five months 
General von Miiffling, the Prussian officer who was attached 
to Wellington’s Staff at Waterloo, wrote as follows :— 

“For a battle there is not perhaps in Europe an army equal to 
the British; that is to say none whose discipline and whole 
military tendency is so purely and exclusively calculated for giving 
battle. The British soldier is vigorous, well-fed, by nature both 
brave and intrepid, trained to the most rigorous discipline, and 
admirably woll-armed. The infantry resist the attacks of cavalry 
with great confidence, and when taken in flank or rear, British 
troops are less disconcerted than any other European army.” 


Captain Becke adds another interesting testimonial :— 


“The eyewitness account of one of our most gallant foes, 
Marshal Bugeaud, shows clearly the t effect produced on 
their enemies’ minds by the disciplined silence that enshronded 
our gallant troops whilst awaiting attack, and also the impression 
made on their assailants by the unequalled unconcern and p 
exhibited by the British infantry in battle ; as well as the im 
spectacle of that long red wall which lay athwart a French attack, 
and thus barred a farther advance. Naturally their op 
were upset by the outward impassiveness of the British, and the 
lack of notice which they took of their foes, as the latter drew near 
with noisy shouts, All realized that the fire, so long withheld, 
would be murderous when delivered; and that the storm so 
preparing would be overwhelming when itdid burst. The 
effect of studied calm over wild disorder sank deep into the souls 
of the assailants. Nor were they wrong, for, as General Trochu 
stated, the fire delivered by the English was considered yy 
Marshal Bugeaud to be more effective than any which the 
troops at that era were called on to face; and the General 
seniiiel the deadly skill our archers had with the longbow. 
General Trochu ascribed this fire-power to a characteristic that 
distinguishes our race: mental calmness and complete self-posses- 
sion in all times of strife. Further, Marshal Bugeaud has left it 
on record that ‘the British infantry are the best in the world;’ 
however, he was careful to add this significant statement: ‘ But 
fortunately there are not many of them.’” 


From 1815 to 1915, history is repeating itself. It was again 
the miscalculation of British power and the magnificent 
tenacity and coolness of British troops that foiled the 
Prussian plan, as it had foiled Napoleon's. 





THE VANISHED COUNTRY FOLK.* 
Tus is a charming collection of essays. The writer is, as he 
tells us, a parson, “an anti-Olerical Catholic”—that is, we 
gather, a High Anglican with a hatred of sacerdotalism. He 
is, moreover, a Radical with an extraordinary devotion to 
tradition and “old times,” differing, we read, “from Tories 
only in opinion,” and with “a great liking for them.” He 
gives a dark picture of the life of the agricultural labourer im 
the first half of the nineteenth century, but he sets against 
the hardness of the life and the tyranny of the landowner the 
fact—as he believes it—that the people were happy. “Us 
were happy,” is the testimony of old labourers. Now, 
though conditions have improved, he doubts whether their 
successors are; and, indeed, the desire of all the best lads to 
leave the land seems to prove that they are not. Why? 
Mr. Gales’s picture of rural life—of ploughmen, tramps, 
machine-men, and their womenfolk and children—suggests 
many answers, all worth study. Some of his stories of 
village church-goers are very funny. ‘The woman who 
describes her seat in church as being close by “the fowl” 
(lectern) is charming, and the ignorance of the old lady who 
asked why some people bowed to the brass eagle will please 





* Napoleon and Waterloo. By Captain A. F. Becke. 2 vols, With 11 Ma 
London; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. (25s. net.) ” ’ = 








® The Vanished Country Folk, and other Studies in Arcady. By RB. L, Gales. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, [5s. net.] 
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anti-High Charch readers. Oneof our author’s most amusing 
chapters deals with “ Popular English.” The speech of the 
country people is, he thinks, far less racy than it was, partly 
because there is less happiness, partly because education is 
Killing picturesque speech. It is difficult to believe this. 
is the expression of a peuple’s character. Phrases no 
doubt become antiquated, but do not equivalents take their 
place P Such, at any rate, is not Mr. Gales’s experience. He 
agreat many delightful expressions from the mouths 
of our grandfathers, many of which were in use in Suffolk. 
A tyrant was called “a Norman”; that expression must be 
many centuries old. “Worth a Jew’s eye” is another; an 
“sbbey-lubber” is a third. This meant originally, according to 
Dr. Johnson, “a slothful loiterer in a religious house.” 
*All skin and grief” is another very expressive phrase, 
bat we believe it to be still in use. The present writer once 
heard some one described as “all skin and character”; 
this is a variant of the same. “Blind man’s 
holiday” for twilight is surely constantly heard; but 
“haverdepoise ” for undecided, irresolute, would seem to be 
quite obsolete. Mr. Gales is very pleased with the expres- 
sion “cold turkey pie,” meaning bread and cheese, which 
be bas come across in a collection of old sayings. The 
“jronical cheerfulness and contentment” of the phrase 
delight him. The sentiment is still to be found among 
eaters of spare and plain food, if this particular saying 
about the pie is forgotten. In poor London to-day “a two- 
eyed steak” is a fashionable way of describing a bloater. 
forbids us to quote more, but we recommend our readers 
to get the book. It is interesting and entertaining, and 
thought-provoking from the first chapter to the last, 





MAKERS OF NEW FRANCE® 
Mz. DawBaRn bas given us an interesting little collection of 
short biographies of contemporary, or all but contemporary, 
French men and women. The only fault we have to find is 
with the title. That is toa great extent misleading. Of the 
seventeen portraits, there are only six that have any relation 
to the new France of which so much has lately been written. 
What, for example, has M. Clemenveau to do with a new 
France? In the France that, according to some observers, is 
rapidly passing away the “Tombeur des Ministéres” holds 
avery large place. He was, says Mr. Dawbarn, “one of the 
first to support the principle of increased effectives.” But he 
was also the successful assailant of a Cabinet which had made 
the Three Years’ Service Bill its own, and had it not been for 
M. Barthou’s intervention France might have had to meet the 
war without the measure which played so large a part in her 
preparation for it. Only one novelist appears in this little 
gallery, and he is neither M. Bazin nor M. Bordeaux, nor 
even M. Bourget, but M. Anatole France. But on what is his 
claim to inclusion founded? On his share in the “scepticism 
and spirit of mockery at things that are the fetish of mankind” 
which is the special characteristic of the eighteenth century. 
“Anatole France has imbibed that spirit from his grand- 
mother, who was born in the century and partook of its 
ebaracter. . . . ‘Grandmama was frivolous, grandmama had 
an easy moral system. She had no more piety than a bird’” 
This is a description, no doubt, of a very attractive old lady, 
and the charm of her conversation lives again in her descend- 
ant’s novels. But what connexion have these merits with 
that new France which so many of us look to see emerging 
from the present war? When Mr. Dawbarn confines himself 
to his proper chronological field bis sketches are very much 
to the purpose. In his introduction he lays his finger on the 
change that has come over the French people. Only a few 
years ago 
dition hel , 

Patriotism nor the Church B.A —. eee stioimen, 
And in this rank soil materialism raised its head. Nothing 
mone + = success. . . . Contrast this with the 
ant to s high robbs: y, her strength and silence, her attach- 
Of this new spirit M. Poincaré is the fitting embodiment. 
He “has given to the Elysée a cachet and prestige that it has 
not possessed for years.” He is worthily seconded by General 
Joffre, who, though a Republican and a Freemason, “ showed 
his utter indifference to mere politics by taking into his closest 





. 
Die a Teh New France, By Charles Dawbarn, London: Mills and Boon. 


confidence Generals Pan and de Castelnau, both of whom are 
Clerical, if not anti-Republican, in their sympathies.” He 
has an “immense capacity for silence,” he “ rejoices in respon- 
sibilities.” A great worker, “ on campaign he resists the tempta- 
tion to overwork.” Even in the field he refuses to give up the 
wholesome habits of home. He still “retires to bed at ten 
o'clock, to a lullaby of cannon, and at dawn he is afoot again.” 
His capacity for sleep “is one of the secrets of bis success.” 
He bas the true French sense of economy, and he applies it to 
human lives, He “will not throw away a man if he can 
avoid it,” 





THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS® 

Tue book before us is of a very unusual type. Ostensibly it 
consists of considerations offered to the student of religions, 
and much of it was given in the form of lectures to Mr. Cook's 
classes at Cambridge. But its appeal is much wider than 
would appear from this description. While the writer's 
primary and scholastic aim has been to draw ovt into distinct 
recognition the presuppositions and assumptions which lurk 
in the minds of persons who devote themselves to the com- 
parative study of religions, he finds it possible to perform the 
aame Socratic function for all persons who reflect upon 
religion at all, whether from a sympathetic, a critical, or an 
antagonistic point of view. Mr. Cook seems in these pages to 
be speaking now directly to his pupils, now to the intelligent 
Churchman who is troubled by modern criticism of the Bible, 
now to those who, having accepted the idea of evolution, are 
wondering bow far Christianity can claim to be a final religion, 
and in what direction they may look for progress, Mr. Cook 
sympathizes with the religious unrest which is manifest on 
so many sides; he regards the age as one of “psychical transi- 
tion”; but he is convinced that the most fruitful preliminary 
to any attempt at reconstruction is a sympathetic study of 
the religions which bave been religions indeed, so as to 
discover what facts of human experience they answer to; by 
what methods changes have occurred in them ; what contribu- 
tions to development are made by the individual and what by 
the society, and so forth, An especially attractive and 
valuable part of the book deals with what are sometimes 
regarded as “survivals” in religion, corresponding to the 
“appendix” in human anatomy: and under this general head 
we have a discussion of many interesting topics, such as 
“buman sacrifice,” “the devil,” “hell and heaven,” and the 
principle of “authority.” We cannot attempt here even to 
summarize results, and probably Mr. Cook would agree that his 
object has been much less to impress his own results than to 
suggest a process by which the reader should be enabled to 
reach results for himself. The book is undoubtedly intended 
for technical students in the first place, and its arrangement 
is somewhat severely academical ; but any reader of intelligence 
who pursues the argument with attention cannot fail to gain 
light on his own difficulties. 





FICTION. 





THE TOLLHOUSE.t 
We have read a good deal in the papers of the effect of the 
war on country districts, of the stramge variations between 
apathetic indifference and patriotic fervour. A writer in the 
April Contemporary Review tells us of one Scots parish where 
to his knowledge practically every able-bodied man of military 
age is with the colours, and of islands in the Western Hebrides 
where the whole manhood of the district is serving either in 
the Army or the Navy. And there are other districts, as 
many of us know, where the prevailing sentiment is—“ If the 
Government wants us, let them fetch as.” The author of The 
Tolthouse has wisely laid the scene of her gracefal and touch- 
ing sketch of rural England in war-time in a village which 
represents the mean between the two extremes, so far at least 
as zeal for active service is concerned. For the rest, her 
village belongs in spirit rather to the mid-Victorian than 
to the modern type. That is to say, it is distinctly old- 
fashioned in its politics, and is largely dominated by 
the squire and the parson No doubt such villages do 
remain, but there must be very few nowadays where 


* The Study of Religions. By Stanley A. Cook, London: A. and C. Black, 








nd ae ilu, By Evelyn St. Leger, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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the leaven of Socialism has not penetrated, where Dissent 
is practically non-existent, and the London halfpenny Press is 
not on sale by nine o'clock. No county is mentioned, but 
internal evidence shows that the village is within easy reach 
of London by rail, and yet has contrived to retain its ancient 
simplicity almost unimpaired. We do not say that the 
picture is impossible: there are wonderful backwaters off the 
midstream of modern life in Surrey and Sussex. But we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the author has given us a com- 
posite picture; that she has described the events of the last 
eight months as they would have affected a village community 
thirty or forty years ago rather than as they have done to-day. 
The publishers’ announcement which forestalls the inevitable 
comparison with Cranford and Mrs. Ewing’s books only 
confirms us in this view. But if the exclusion of certain 
ubiquitous modern elements detracts from the lifelikeness of 
the picture, its charm and tenderness cannot be gainsaid. 
Mrs. St. Leger does not enter into serious competition with 
the exemplars mentioned above; her method is legitimately 
derivative, and at most we are conscious of a pleasant family 
vesemblance—never of a servile imitation. 

What we like best about this little book is its choice of a 
central figure, Mrs, St. Leger is as firm a believer as Mra. 
Ewing in the chivalry and courtesy of the British soldier, but 
there is no undue insistence on the romance and pageantry of 
war. The squire’s son dies nobly and his sister’s lover escapes 
by a miracle. But the narrative as a whole is true to its 
dedication—* to the dear brave things who in the great war 
keep the lights shining at home.” Foremost amongst these 
torchbearers is not the squire or the parson, but Mrs. 
Kidston, formerly nurse at the “house,” and still in constant 
touch with the family. She lives in an old tollhouse on the 
outskirts of the village, in which she is easily the most 
prominent personage, not merely from her prestige as the 
trusted friend and confidant of “Miss Mary” and “Master 
George,” but from her kindliness, shrewdness, and stout- 
heartedness. For Mrs, Kidston belongs to the great and 
unforgettable race of “ Nannies” to whom writers of genius 
so widely divergent as Dickens and Tolstoi have united in 
paying immortal homage—the one in Peggotty and the other 
in Natasha of the Mémoires. Such nurses are the very souls 
of unselfish devotion, by whom domestic service is raised to an 
heroic level, and who, when their earlier duties are ended and 
the nurse is promoted to be housekeeper, inspire a filial 
affection in their charges. And as the greatest writers have 
not failed to recognize the beauty of this type—though we 
cannot think at the moment of any great poet who has done 
justice to it—so has it been with the bravest of men of action. 
One of the last letters written by the gallant Captain of the 
‘ Formidable’ was to his old nurse. Mrs. St. Leger, then, has 
chosen well, and her portrait of Mrs. Kidston will recall golden 
memories to many of her readers. The war has had ite 
romantic heroines, but it is well that we should be reminded 
of what we owe to the homely and homekeeping women who 
tend the sacred fire of patriotism. Mrs. Kidston as good 
genius of the village, as prophetess and recruiting sergeant, 
is a stimulating and delightful personality. She was a better 
man than the parson, and he knew and acknowledged it hand- 
somely in their conversation on “ Miss Mary’s” bold action in 
going out to nurse her lover :— 

“Mrs. Kidston bustled about, and cleared the table, and Parson 
sat up to it and wrote out large that Miss and Captain 
would be married at twelve o’clock on the 31st of mber, and 
Sirenry and her ladyship would be pleased to see their friends to 
dinner afterwards at the house at one o’clock. ‘’Tis grand,’ Mrs, 
Kidston said, when Parson read it out, tipping back his chair, and 
smiling, pleased as we. ‘I sup you approve, sir, don’t you, of 
him?’ m nodded, ‘And of Miss Mary’s going, you approve 
of that, sir?’ Parson put his head on one side ond said nothing. 
Mrs. Kidston, equal to him, said,‘ You don’t hold with young 
ladies on battle-fields; no more do I, but for Miss » sir— 
you’ve heard, I suppose, how it was?’ Parson grunted; you 
couldn’t call it more than that, and ’twasn’t enough for Mrs. 
Kidston. ‘Maybe you’ve heard her adventures, sir, maybe she 
have told you the dreadful sights she saw, and it goes against the 
grain with a gentleman like you to think of Miss Mary-—.’ 
— You are — Mrs. Kidston, it does go against the grain; but 
Iam not so blind and prejudiced, I trust, but what I can under- 
stand and sympathise vith Miss Mary.’—‘ And approve, sir? for 
when you come to think of it, what was it made Mi goP 
*Twas something in her, I suppose; but what’s that something 
called ?’—*‘ Heroism,’ I think,’ Parson said.—‘And what was it 
made the Captain ready to give up Miss Mary when he loved her, 
sir? Heroism again?’—‘I expect. Yes, Mrs. Kidston, I expect 











f 


it was.'—‘ And you admire heroism, sir? Then you must i 
Miss Mary, and if you admire, you approve! Oh, yes, you do, sir’ 
*One of me does, Mrs. Kidston; quite whole-heartedly I 
and when the Captain and Miss Mary get hold of me, and together 
show me the beautiful side there is even to the horrors of 
field, I am rather forced to approve, for they have 
and I have not.’—‘ I see your meaning plain, sir,’ Mrs. Kidston 
* You could approve if it was all long ago, like Sirenry 
can’t approve as it’s Miss Mary, and now.’— That's 
Kidston,’ Parson ; ‘that’s about the size of it, 
there was a beautiful love-story I used to weep over as a boy. A 
woman called E i went out to sock for her lover Gebriat 
and I loved that woman, and I loved what she did; there 
been others all down the 7 i 
who have done what Miss has done, and for the same reason, 
And yet——'’—‘ You'd rather Mary hadn’t done it, wouldn't 
you, sir? Andso would I, to be honest; but, then, it’s 
us that makes us feel that way. Now Miss hadn't got ne 
Fear. She says there was nothing to be afraid of.’—‘I know she 
does. She told me herself that e man she met was her friend 
—that there was no more danger for her out in France and Belgium 
than there is on a London crossing. In the face of and 
heroism I feel that only a curmu can disapprove.’—‘ And 
I’m sure you aren’t that dreadful , sir, whatever it may be, 
So we'll leave it at that, sir. Weare of one mind, I can see, 
battle-fields and young ladies ing separate as a rule, but whea 
it comes to the Captain—the i Captain—and our 
Mary, why, then——’—‘ Why, then, Mrs. Ki 
ing they possess, something fine in both their natures, 
which is the heroic ) ae. People who have got that have 
generally got to act different from the people who haven’t got it 
and the le who haven’t got it can never hope to un 
the people who have. It fixes a great gulf between.’—‘I'm sure 
you're right, sir,’ Mrs. Kidston said politely. ‘Some of us in the 
ean ade a agp pager ed pny Ney aye 
has heroic qualities, as you say, sir, and that fixes _the gulf, 
reckon.’ Parson laughed and got up from his chair with the 
wedding paper in his hand ready to put up outside. He buttoned 
his coat Sat outeel his chest. ‘Rank feudalism, Mre. Kidston,’ 
he said; ‘this village is still feudal, in epite of all my 
You have more influence here than I have, by a long way, 
Parson went to the door and looked at us sideways— so, I have 
offered my services as Army Chaplain, and hope soon to be 
to the Front, thereby proving to you, Mrs. Kidston, that I, too, 
ssess the heroic quality we so much admire in others!’ Mr. 
idston laughed. ‘You can’t be spared, sir. ‘Tis your duty te 
stay at home along o’ we, and you knows that so well as I do. 
You've got to show us the heroic quality in staying at home, you 
have; I don’t say but what it’s hard for some—that’s where the 
heroism comes in for the likes of you. Besides, sir, the 
would never let you go, I’ve no fear.’—‘I think his lordship 
if I can find an efficient substitute, Mrs. Kidston, and I'm going te 
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suggest you. 


His Love or His Life. By Richard Marsh. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)\—The Woman in the Car. By the same author. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—It is not every author who dares 
to produce two long six-shilling novels at once, yet neither 
of Mr. Marsh’s seems to have suffered from careless writing. 
They are, perhaps, not of a kind whose success depends to 
any large extent on individuality. One, His Love or His 
Life, is a drama of love and emotion fairly well devised; 
the other, The Woman in the Car, is an admirable tale 
of adventure. The latter story starts well, for a motor- 
car, standing in Pall Mall at 2 a.m., acquires significance 
when three women are observed separately to enter and 
leave it, and when the chauffeur proves, on further investi- 
gation, to have been most bloodily murdered; and the plot, 
in its development, is far more intricate and thrilling 
than the Police Court cases of this dull world. Mr. Marsh 
has made only one artistic mistake, and we will not be s 
ungrateful as to emphasize it. The obvious disadvantage of 
this particular type of detective story is that it is so long and 
so complex—we will not say diffuse—as to necessitate our 
careful attention to every word, and few people are in the 
habit of reading light fiction when they are capable of 
accurate concentration. But, if we frequently lost the thread 
and recovered it with difficulty, we can only blame ourselves, 
and not Mr. Marsh, who has written a capital melodrama. 


Reapaste Novets.—A Freelance in Kashmir. By Lieut- 
Colonel G. F. MacMunn, D.S.0. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 
—An exceedingly complicated and difficult, but intimate, 
romance of Kashmir in the late eighteenth century, in the 
days of the great anarchy.——Lily Louisa. By Mre. Stanley 
Wrench. (Methuen and Co, 6s.)—Mrs. Wrench’s story of s 
country girl who becomes an artist has no especial originality 
to recommend it, but is capably written.——The Profit Family. 
By Benjamin Vallotton. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—An — 
ing and unhappy novel, concerning a middle-class Swiss family. 
The translation, by Miss Louise Chataway, is admirable, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~——- 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





Dr. Bernard Bosanquet has just published Three Lectures 
en Aesthetic (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d net), which were 
delivered by him at University College, London, during last 
sutumn. The subject is naturally not treated fully, but the 
interest of the study is by no means diminished by this fact. 
Dr. Bosanguet has limited himself to an attempt (1) to show 
what we mean when we speak of “acsthetic” experience as 
contrasted with any other sort of experience; (2) to show 
the grounds on which we distinguish and relate the various 

inces of aesthetic experience—the beauty of Nature, for 
instance, and the whole of the fine arts; and (3) to consider 
the contrasted qualities of aesthetic experience—that is, the 
qualities to which we give the names of beauty and ugliness. 
The volume makes an interesting contribution to this difficult 
branch of philosophy. 





The comic spirit in Russian literature is hardly even 
suspected of existing by most English readers. They know 
nothing, for instance, of the succession of satirical comedies 
which through more than a century have been the pride of 
the Russian stage. They are almost unacquainted as yet 
with the comic side of Dostoevsky’s genius, which is most 
prominently shown in some of bis short stories not yet given 
to us in English. There is, therefore, reason to be grateful 
for a new edition of a twenty-year-old translation of Gogol's 
Dead Souls (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.), which Mr. Stepben Graham, 
im a new preface, rightly describes as “the greatest humorous 
novel in the Russian language.” Like other famous comic 
romances, it tells the story of a chain of adventures loosely 
strung together; but Chichikov, ites hero, who is at once a 
shameless impostor and a sympathetic human being, is an 
entirely Russian character. Unfortunately the present 
anonymous version leaves much to be desired, while the 
size of the print is likely to discourage many readers; and 
it still remains true, as Mr. Maurice Baring has said, that 
“whoever gives England a really fine translation of this work 
will do his country a service.” 


Mr. Robert Lynd bas collected a number of his essays that 
have appeared in the columns of our contemporary the New 
Blatesman, and published them under the name of The Book 
of This and That (Mills and Boon, 4s. 6d. net). The papers 
dea) with a wide variety of subjects, most of them originating 
from some circumstance of the moment, but they resemble 
ene another in that they all have a touch of the didactic about 
them, and might be fairly described as lay sermons. This 
does not imply any heaviness in Mr. Lynd’s work, for he writes 
most agreeably, and is always easy to read. His articles 
certainly justify their appearance in this more permanent 
garb. 








The effect of Western civilization upon the Oriental mind 
is a large question, the fringe of which is tonched upon by 
Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper in The Modernising of the Orient 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 8s. 6d. net). This volume records the 
impressions in Asia of an American traveller, whose 
interests have lain chiefly in the direction of educational 
matters, and who has evidently bad unusual opportunities 
for studying them. His observations and comments are 
sufficiently acute to give the book considerable interest. 


In spite of its title, Round the World in Strange Company, by 
Nicholas Everitt (T. Werner Laurie, 12s. 6d. net), is concerned 
aly with America. Mr. Everitt, who postulates in bis intro- 
duction that “ style has little to do with the worth or unworth 
of a book,” gives, nevertheless, a very lively account of his 
adventures. He knows how to make the best of his time and 
to pick up entertaining acquaintances, whether in the elaborate 
civilization of the great cities of the Eastern States or in the 
Primitive conditions of British Columbia and the West. 


Reticence in Literature, and other Papers (J. G. Wilson, 
8s. 6d. net) is a volume of essuys on literary subjects by Mr. 
Arthur Waugh. Besides the article which gives its title to 
the collection, we may mention one dealing with “Some Move- 
ments in Victorian Poetry” and another with “ Fiction in the 








Nineteenth Century.” The book also contains a series of 
“Sketches for Portraits” of various writers, including Richard 
Crashaw, Charles Kingsley, and George Gissing. 





The popularity of Oriental cults at Rome has always been 
regarded as one of the signs of the Empire’s decadence. 
Fear of a parallel state of affairs in America seems to have 
prompted the writing of Hinduism in Europe and America 
by Elizabeth A. Reed (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net). The author, 
with a view to discouraging her compatriots from coming 
under the insidious influence of Swamis and Gurus, paints a 
most lurid picture of Hinduism as it is practised in India. 





A useful set of volumes known as “The Cambridge Public 
Health Series” are being issued by the Cambridge University 
Press under the general editorship of Dr. G. 8S. Graham-Smith 
and Mr. J. BE. Purvis. A new addition to the series is a study 
of Sewage Purification and Disposal by G. Bertram Kershaw 
(12s. net), which should be of much service to sanitary 
engineers and public health officers generally. 





The Deaf is the title of a book recently published by Mr. 
Harry Best (T. Y. Crowell Co., $2 net). It is a study on a 
considerable scale of the position of deaf-mutes in American 
society, and of the provision made in the various States of 
the Union for their education. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 484.) 
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LIBERTY-SILK ; 
FOR 

DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 

WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD,, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


The Committee of the Additional Curates Society 
have arranged their list of Grants for 1915. It is 
£5,000 less than that of last year, in view of the 
contributions in 1914 having fallen short of those in 
1913 by that amount. The Committee very earnestly 
hope that Churchpeople will contribute enough in 
1915 to cover this reduced grant list and so prevent 
a further reduction of grants in 1916. They hope 
that regular subscribers may be able to help by 
sending supplementary gifts. They would greatly 
welcome the generous gifts of those who may be able 
to send large sums to meet the present emergency. 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster. 





“EMPIRE” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 


The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
» > . Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 





IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 
20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 


MURPHY & ORR, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 





Ba) 
Sizes, 3/6, 7i-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


ROWLAND'S, 67 Harrow Garpex, Loxpox. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
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Beale (Sir W. P.), An Amateur’s Introduction to Cope Crone 8v0 
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Chance, (Mrs. B.), Self-Training for ‘Mothers, cr 8v Lippincott) net eo | 8 





R. H.), Mental Medicine and Nursing, = 8v0. 
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— (D.), John Bull's To. Children, cr 8V0 ..........++ 2/6 
Culler (J. A.), Text-book of General Physics 4 College Students, 8v0 
Pe eawninea net 7/6 
Durell (F.), Fundamental Sources of Efficiency, 8vo .... i a Bootes) net 10/6 
Grumbine (J. C. F.), Clairvoyance, Cr 80 .........ssssse00 ‘owler) net 2/6 
Hill (G, F.), The Development of Arabic Numerals in — roy 8vo 
amet — ress) net 7/6 
Hine (F.), A Gomes Of Herbs, CF BVO .......ccrerecesecseeseere ove Routle net 2/6 
Hodges G.), ross and zeasion, cr 8vo 4/6 
Hubback a. _ bk ian Reali ties, Cr BVO .......ce0r00 (Lane) net 5/0 
Jane (L. C.), The Interpretation of History, cr 8v0 — net 5/0 


Jores (L.), The Commoner Diseases: their Cunees and Effects, 


Cipnincoty net 160 
Lloyd (J. W.), Productive Vegetable Growing, 8vo ......... Lippincott) net 6 


Lorimer (G.), The Early Days of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Ed is h, roy 8v0 
— — (Ww. W. Blackwood) net 7/6 


Luciani (L.), Human Physiology, — IIL., 8vo 
McMillan (D.), The Motor-Car, cr 8vo ngmans, 
Mann (F, 0.), The Devil ina Nunnery, and other Mediaeval Tales, cr 8vo 


(Constable) net 
settonm G C.), Fly-Fishing, cr 8vo ... 

Murray (H, B.), Krupp’s an ‘the International. Armaments, ‘er 8vo0 
(Holden Harding 


ham) net 
Parr (O. K.), Robert Hugh Benson: an Appreciation . oo net 
Peddie (J. °.), ba Principles of Production, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 
Perrycoste (F. H.), Religion and Moral Civilization, cr 8vo...... (Watts) net 
Record of Nicholas Freydon (The): an Story of French Ca cr 8vo Aer | 
Rossignol (J. E. Le), Jean tiste: a Story of mch Canada (Dent 
Ruck (B.), The Courtship of Rosamond Fayre, cr 8vo.., 
Scott (H. Percy), The New py GB icsvetnccicsinecinerscsomnig’ .(Unw in) net 
Sladen (D.), 28 Years of My Life, 8vo... ““(Gonstable) net 10/6 
Stevenson (B. ttle Comrade, CF BVO .....6....cssceereeesceeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Themes ah C.), P tical Book of Outdoor Rose Goowleg, for the Home 

Garden, ( 

Toynbee (A, 5. iF Nationality and the War, 8vo 
Vonier (A.), The Persona x & Christ, cr 8vo 
Watson (G. L. de St. M.), Story of Napoleon’s Death- 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Oeeceeeneseereneeeresseteetens 














ngmans 
(Lane) net 6 











Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
cerrarg | HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner, 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


TOTAL FUNDS - 














£19, 618,135. 








ROYAL anes 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
— omits {1050 tenia Suet Lobos 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&90,000,000. 


_ CLAIMS PAID ...............-......£118,000,000. 


FOR SALE, &c. 


M ORTGAGE SECURITIES | WANTED, comprising good 
sound Freehold and Leasehold properties, London and suburbs pre- 
ferred, for a large fund in hand. Can be divided to suit requirements, 

Liberal advances, Moderate interest. —Apply, “ EVANS,”’ 11 Liverpool 
Terrace, Worthing. 














~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. _ 


| F meabepenmmianees EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SECRETARY OF “HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The Lancashire Education Committee r request applications for the above 

appointment, 

he Secretary must be a University Graduate, and will be required to 
possess special knowledge and experience in connexion with both 3 Secondary 
and Technical Education. 

The salary will commence at £600 per annum, increasing by £50 a year to 
£750 per annum, and the appointment will be subject to three months’ notice 
on either side. 

Fuller particulars of duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
on Pen mee from the undersigned. 

Applications, with corres of not more than three testimonials, to be sent to 
the “ CLERK OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL,” at the County Offices, Preston, 
eeeenaes “ Secretary of Higher Education,” on or before the 2lst of April, 

—F candidate who canvasses members RA Se Commlttee will thereby be 
disqualified. RCOURT E. CLARE, 

County Offices, Preston. Clerk ot the Lancashire County Council, 


WANTED, HEAD-MASTER for the above-named School, who 
taken a Degree i in the United Kingdom. £150, together with yo 
with accommodation for 20 Boarders, free of Rent and Rates, and a Capitation 
Fee, which will amount with the fixed salary to not less than £250 per annum, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded asa disqualification, 
pad ive prints bye | — + .— of his application, together 
= welve printed copies of not more than four testimonials, to the 

, ON OR BEFORE THE 9ru DAY OF APRIL, 1915. = 
ducation Ofiee BICHARD BARNETT, 

Towyn, Merioneth, Secretary to the Merioneth 
Education Authority, 








L,4>* HOLLES’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
MARE STREET, HACKNEY, NE. 


ee 


Owing to the retirement of the present Head-Mistress on her approaching 
marriage, the Governors invite applications, not later than Ist May next, foe 
the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, The commencing salary will be £400 par 
annum and a house, rent, rates and taxes free. Duties to commence ia 
September next, 


Particulars on application to 
ROBERT PEARCE, 
Cripplegate Institute, Clerk to the Governors, 
Golden Lane, 
London, E.C, 





BFP FoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
VERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENTS PARK, N.W. 


The Council, having instituted a second ame yt tn ee ay IN 
LATIN, invite applications for the appointment. ered is £1658 
year, rising to to , non-resident, The appointment is p Boa to men and 

women eq 

Six ‘Printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent monials, should be sent not later than Monda, April 26th, to the 
SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further parti sakes may be obtained, 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


WANTED, in September, a first-rate SCIENCE MISTRESS for the 
abore school, Salary £120, with Board and Residence. Supervision duties 


Apply fully, stati alifications, experience, &., to The HEAD- 
midteess” ting age, qu ns, exper . 








AST DEREHAM SECONDA DARY SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


WANTED, for the term commencing ¢: on the 27th April, an ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS, Subjects: Good Botany and Elemen’ Science, Initial 
omer = r annum.—Applications should reach the vernors not later 
April, 1915, and should be made on forms which may be obtained 
ao the Clark of the Governors, Mr. A, E, WHITBY, 14.Cemetery Road, East 





WARDEN IN HOLY ORDERS Sete. Salary See the 
St. Asaph and Bangor Clerical Education Society. 
house (in Bangor). Good academical qualifications essential.— restr 
of work and conditions be obtained from the Rev. T. H. VAUG AN, The 
= . el Flin , to whom applications must be sent in befor 
ay 











LECTURES, &c, 


JOHN aoe D.D. 


yas REY. 











Worship ~ Blows o'clock, 
OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 ey yn oy —~ LONDON 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 

League Meetings, &., 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS. 
gee by the Board of Education, by the Oxford a and by the 
bridge University S aioe for Secondary Training. 
veg Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Ontord Teachers’ Diploma; the Py —— 3 
Teachers’ Certificate; a ee Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford 
Diploma; and the Che Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior | Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the tl have Terms from 66 guineas, Schekachige of SP 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within ae 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 
A he CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
—~ ll TEACHERS.— —% by the Board of Education ass 
ya pal: Miss M. H. W' bt men 
ma ae tt Litt.D, (Dublin Classical Tripos, Cambridge; yap 
A residential College providing a year’s professio training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes pre: tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 


te (Theo' a Practice) Cag fc 

niversity. mple opportunity is 4 ‘or 

Languages, Mathematics, and - A. su ools in Cambridge, Students 
are admitted in Jan’ and in ee ay "Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to oq ree for admission, a yt bursaries, and loas 
fund may be to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 





Wollaston Eoad, Combeiaee’ 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE Cncorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, , Training 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. aon. = Mather; ae Cc. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur informatioa 
concerning Scholarships apply ror Principal. Mnee LAWRENCE, 


HE PRINCESS OHBISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 














Ladies over 20 years of age trained as ‘as Children’ 's Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VEBY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NUBSES, 
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READING. 


——— 
en COLLEGE, 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 

St. Anprew’s Hatt (Women). 
Mery). Wessex Hatt (Women). 
Sr. Geoner’s Hoste. (Wome). 


oz Hatt (Mey). 
3 Parnice’s Haw ( 


The College provides courses in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, 
erticalt are e Sabjerta, Student ay — Univeruity 
bnical Subjeeta, Sti ts ave p om D versity 
ho Collewe and other fh A 
SCHOLARSHIPS: IN AR’ 
INE ART, AND MUSIC. 


SCIENCE, "AGRICULTURE, 
x Examination for Major Open Scholarships in pad tof £65 per annum) and 
(of £69 » a. = 
ndrew’s Mell Sebularship in Science, or ulture, per annum, 
oa to women, will be be held at the Collece on June | to 4, 1915. Also one 
mor Open Sebolarship (epen te men and women), entithag to remission of 
tuition fees (£20 per annum for Arts, £24 per anuum for Scvesee or Agriculture), 
wil) be offered for competition at the same exaimimation. The ~~ olar- 
ships are tenable at the Cobege for t«o or three years from 1915. 
(Candidates must pass, before September, 1915, the London Matriculation 
Examination or an examination exempting th m,and must be pre;ared to 
read ior a London Dexree in Arts, Science, or Agriculture. Entries must be 
_— 


in by May 11. 1915. 





He 


Schesnsend im Pine Art, each of £30 per annum, o 2° Spans 
ate for y one im June, 1915. The 
came the Oslinge for ene or two years, Entries must be sent im by 
June 16, 1915. 


‘Ap Examination for one or more Scholarships in M each of about £26 
annum, open to men and women, teuable at the College for one, two, or 
Saree will be held at the College un July 8, 1915. tes must 
. Pianoforte, Violin, Vivia, Violonceily, or em. as @ priveipal 

ng particulars of 


must be s-nt im by June 24, 1915. 
the above avd of other Scholarships and Exhibi- 
ons, and prospectuses of the College, may be obtained from Reoistran, 
University CoLtece, ReaDi ne. 
Frascis H. Waieut, Registrar. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


et a —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
over 15 yeurs of age, to prepure tor Universities, Army, Navy 
pot &e. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea.—For Ilus- 


tated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Bianor Road, Bournemouth, 


(ALERGYMAN and WIFE want GIRL to live and be 
educated with teir own, ons 104. bracing situation; every care. 
—Rev. A. B. MILNER, Greenhil oe 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
wR Bey pt gy pay ~ 
ward — a ae try, _—_ ~ 











French and Ge: Univ Entrance and 
tions, Home Life ; fe ; efficient superviaion. 
(VWOUNTRY VICAR (ex-Schoolmaster) desires PUPIL, 


13-15. No objection backward, delicate boy. Farm-house lodgings, 
; tennis, golf, fishing, cycling. -JE -JEFPRE , Hurst, Bridgnorth. 








the th 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T eo 2 Fs 2s 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Prinetpal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Po uated © 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION Tor GE. GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident —— 


House stands im 100 acres of ground, 1) miles from London. 
SPECIAL stg to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL ENOWM PROFESSORS. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.~— Schvol for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough “Wy education, with great —_ to — 
Elder girls may specialize im Art, Music, Literature, or 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and ihe 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams Principals, the Muses DODD, 
OW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful oitin, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea pine Thoroughly 











education on to da t of character.— Principal : 
A. MELVI GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Whincroft, Crowborough. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

Beautifully situated in its “Baa Comat in the country, away from the 

yy modern education, 

sy games, riding, &c. 
spectus al iculars ate the PRINCIPAL. 

s* PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 





HAMMERSMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDA- 

N SCHOLARSHIPS wil) take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 

THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exem pt the Hoklers 
be made 


MisrES's: he Senan. "ho ay fr She mvntoton of Canadas 
a ‘or 
wil) be Monday, June u8th. 
ites DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
Oxford (iormerly History Mistress, St, Felix School, Southwold). 


BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA 
ma A on given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 


_—— House will be med on May 7th. 
p#N CESS i ELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PABKER, 


qntns and Day Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. +1 
English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
i, grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 


© guineas a year. 
T MARGARET'S, POLMONT. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WORSFOLD. 
School, which has been re-furnished aud a) atk > 2 in a 
Position on the main line between Edinb 

education for girls 7 to 18 years on Public School 7 Full pA resident 
~~ Visiting Musters aid Mistresses from Edinburgh. Prep. for Music and 
Riversity exams. Annual inspection by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

» extensive buildings and grounds; playing fields for Cricket, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, ‘I Tennis, Fives Courts. Fees from £16 to £75 a year, tus op 


Ne EDMUND and LADY ELTON quulicentiy Sosommens 

















“THE LAWN,’ "CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Home School 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. ntirecharge of Chik 
with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 


(U2 oR08 EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


% DENISON HOUSE, WEST WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone: ‘eens 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, 1 PARKSTONE, Bouse 


Bead-Mistress, Miss rm Gramoerr Grat. 
Beard and ‘luition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LBONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss my LV. Hina, MLA, 





Board and '| uition, £60 
A a oo eg of Resident Students for > Demdstte Science ig taken, 
Caggente poemsionn. Fees £6u, 
he Council will ider fa bl ti for admi for short 





y op 
periods of girls unable to return to Continnenal schools. 
MILHAM FORD scot SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. 1. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. MeCana 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, # to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 


J ANSDOWNE HOUSE, L} LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPST .— — W.—High-elass Boarding School for Girls, Princi 
iss CONDER, C cal Tripes, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Therough 

vp modern lines, Seen attention given to es, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
beaithy situation. ‘ennia, hockey, &c. 
SOUTHWOLD, 
'RIESSHIRE,. 


S* FELIX SCHCOL, 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMF 
Bead-Mistress— Mee L, SILCOX. 
__ Summer Term will April 22nd and will terminate July Lith. 
‘DENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES — 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 


—— air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
ae poy express trains to Lo the North.— 


COUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OCOLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES B . MP. Princi 
A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mra. ALEXANDER. The Staff 

















s. Medi 
Hon. and conn Eg. ae, ae D.D. = —s =a — the Siete. he 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
=B BEDFORD PHYSICAL 2 ee COLLEGE, 
Road 1, Miss STANSFELD. Students 








—Pr 


logy and Hygiene, D 
‘DGBASTON HIGH SCHOUL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 








34 HAGLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss, &. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the 


niversities; Leaving Sec: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAK ENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR _ AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSE 
Prospectus — the HEAD MisTREss 
1 OUS VOuT 
RESIDENT SCHOOL son THE SuenrEne OF GENTLEMEN. 


Ev facility for as le and | preparation for the Universities if 
mf Entire charge of at ae —Apply PRINCIPALS. 


ERSEY LADIES" COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, J ERSEY. 

—Good Substitute for Continental Seheol ; we facilities for learning 

oS Meese! diet; "Easley lose! Soosl _ in heat > sea- 
a Prospectus to Miss ROBERTS. Pri neipal. 


.—For us apply 
LANB, WATFORD. 


HH FiBL, OXHEY 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia! Sehool for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on ——_ to Principal. 
SUMMER TE TERM begi ms Apri! 28th. 
L SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ARPEN EN _ BALL, HERTS, 


7. — HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. The general education on modern 
dish Drill ev ; field for games.—Principal, 

Miss Mies ENG LESH (formerly Senior Mistress Prior’s Field, Godalminz). 
ARIS HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD.—FPirst-rate 
French Teachers and Professors. Only 1 Careful study 
of French language ‘conversation, = literature, i Music, Art. 
ay a eg % A Heath. — EXPULSO Fawley Boad, 


 OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


oo 





























Literature, and Music » oo Careful stiention given to 
health and the development sae imils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent resulta. Good fie! References 


kindly permitted to Rev. B. of ‘Blackheath, 8: .. Rev, Cyril C. B, 

Bardsley, Hon. Sec., U.M.S., and others. — —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss — M.A.Lond. (Girton 

ege).— rate Modern E i spec built fora ool, 

Lares Playing -fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hocke "Teoaie, riches. Swimming, 
Summer Term bexins thursday, May 6th, I is. 

A 


TDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLO 











NEW BURY.—Gard for Women. Glasshouses, Vegeta)les, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Ful) th . Botany by B.Sc. In 19M B.H.B,, 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed G 


Beekeeping, 


Marketing, t, Pruit-preserving.— —For © prospectus apply PRINC IPALS. 
aa 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information rela 4 entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which tai ei ferm the new Regulations, with full 
wWlustrated description of life at the Royal Naval (Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd,, 














oa.—For flu. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


65 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION June 1, 2, and 3. One or two of £87, one of £60, five or more of 

£50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition 

of £12, for one year aw: to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 

ap "£25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, ee annum, may 

be awarded to boys —s do well but fail to obtain a Scholars +. 

For full lars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 

URHAM SCHOOL. —The Examination for KING'S 

HOLARSHIPS, nm annual value from £20 to £56 14s, 





Guineas), will at 9 a.m. on ESDAY. JUNE Ist. Candidates must 
wi Gate tha et te cdl bataa or tane Shen 
For further particulars apply t0 Reve &. D, BUDWORTH, Head Master 
00) 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Qualifying E at Candidate’s School will take ~— on 


Examination 
M Sist. Final Examination at RUGBY will 
J — % - 4B. from The SECRETARY. Candidates for Sot Scholarships 
at Winchester or Eton are excused the Qualifying Examination and will attend 
at Rugby for the final only. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—An ARTHUR PERCIVAL 





offered in addition te thowe alroud offered for sompetition in May, 1915.— | = 

Festeriese Som Se HEAD- 

S* EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine fon Mish gunna, evestocting City, 














soy acres of ey Junior 
Preparation for Army, See 
For p' to Rew’ W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- -Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE: TAVISTOCK. by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buil in beautiful situation, foet 
CADETS: Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
B a Under he ne Manceem mt the of Friends. 
wo ead-Master ARTHUR BOW EB, B.A. ; 


Fort ae aND Cortrs OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
tar HEAD-MASTER, Boorsam Scuoot, Yorr. 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOPS ‘TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. area © Lagan me —The = ag sauier of 
boys taken ensures individ tion oy fe 
haracteristics and ohn. of each ah boy 7 \rlouaat 
healthy climate, 


regard for the c 
home = in the midst of beautiful country. 
sea within easy reach. An equable and 
HELTENHA mm COLLEGE | , ZOHOLARSHIFS. — 
Examination May 18th, 


19th, 20th. least TEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 

be nay = ee = are mm BS OF in 
or Junior » including MES 

oo educated, or a in 


value £35 annum, with preference for 
LTONIAN SCHOLARS 
CLE 230 per 
College, 











Herefordshire. s we ot 
S OF RGY, value 


. Also 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR, 80 
annum, are open for next tA. 4 to The BURSAR, The 


Cheltenham. 


‘WW mLaston SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 








A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL Oru, 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon, 

Full Prospectus on application. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 3rd and 4th, 1915, for TEN a ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, “all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under ‘certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarshi 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Key, A. 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 














HE MOUNT, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE.—Pre- 

paratory for the "Public Schools and Royal Navy. —_ modern house 

in ideally healthy, sheltered situation on estuary of Dee, Equable climate. 

Every care for health. bathing.—For prospectus, apply Mr. E. TEMPLE 
CHU RTON, M.A. Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships : £60 to £10, and 
gee reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For furt' 
nformation, apply to to = Head-Master, the Rev, F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 

M.A., or to the 


YRIGHTON COLLEGE—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value a £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTE 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and Shotien Oe .—Further informativn can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings and boarding 
houses (1911), Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
ms with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full Lpertionlars from Rev, 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 

ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June, There are also some 

“War Exhibitions” for sons Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
a FB a Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
aster, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSNIFS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


WASTBOURNE COLLEG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
Special Army and 
adet 
Exhibi- 





























WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and 

tions for Sons of Officers and 


fives-courts, swimmiag-bath, &c. 
Clergy. 


ST 

LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 

SRTELI SCUOLARESIS Ul, WE QFPERED for COMPETITION ty 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORs, 

(f SBSEAn's SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 


Scholarshi 








Examination—June 2nd and 3rd. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moors. awe on Thee Ee, Extensive 
11k Head Master C. W. ATKINSON, BLA Cant, *2nd Apel, 


T. BEES SOHOOL. —An EXAMINATION will be held 

in the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for 
board and tuition in some cases to £9 per —y-y and also for about 15 
ees on 2% am, reducing same fees to £46 per annum,—Apply, 


GOHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BO YS.—Oolthurst Ho 
Warford, Alderley olony. "Horn under the Management of the Committee 
= David Lewis Oolony. Home 4" medical and ——- education tee 


voted toe Dre ALAN Met McDOUGALL, "The Golony, Ald Alderley Hey Edge 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

















OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL I NG 
— ee ven.— aa on write, a 


date. 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEAC 
a! HOUSE, i a” 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W. 
Ty - Commit ‘tee appointed by the T Teachsry Qua, 
calles” of t Pree eed. ’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
yoy and Welsh oo oa. + 
Ge ppv of enab’ Teachers te 
akon WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have ore been 
calculated o m the LOWEST BASIS to cover the wor! 


expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Sati » SS eum, Sed pan, and ote Spm, 


When possible special —— 
 S emenatameed 
& 
rpusons 








Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Parents can obtain (free of Charge) reliabl. reliabh. 
information respecting Schools, Tutors 

Homes for boys and girls by sending full Be of 
their ijt (age of pupils, | ity preferred, range 


of fi 
_ essrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Béucationsl At Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
- staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
ET, LONDON, W.  Telephone—1136 City, 
CHO OLS 


TUTOBS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, ha an intimate, UNIQUE, and wptedite 
a the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will 
ts in their selection by sen: (free of charge) pro 
= ¢ fap ulars of RELIABLE an hly speeneien 
those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


1 TEDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in ed andro cases to meet present com 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district prefe youg® idea of fees — 4 
ven, "Phone, write, or call, J. & J. ‘ee Agents, 1 

non Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 1088 ty 


HOICE oF SCHOOLS rok TUTORS. 


MESSHS. ES GADBITAS THRING une and So. 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, . wane Regent 
Scholastic. Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 





su 
Offices—158-182 OXFORD'S 











Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite Heations from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 


tuses . be forwarded tis on application. 
Prospec bs CHARGE erOR REGISTRATION. 
HE TIDE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smailer Public Schools which ons 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pros ctuses and 




















full iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. t- J. PATON, 
143 non Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
yootessel,, and intended profession if decided upon. 
HOTELS, _HYDROS, xe. 
MEDSTEAD, 


ROADLANDS NATURE. CURE, 
HANTS,—Air, = Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, 2, , Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
ing in Air Chalets (meaeED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Childrea, 
Medical references. —Apply for Illustrated Prospectus ¥ with | Testimonials. __ 


FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR OR FARM, INTERLAKEN.— 
PENSION for ENGLISH Leyte ‘Picturesque situation —" i 
Thun. Ideal Spring Resort for those seekin 3 health and rest, combin = 

yy country life. Liberal cuisine. Boating, bathing, driving, clim! 
ing, &c, References given. Excellent medical advice obtainable. txt 
moderate. Special arre arrangements for families. Proprietress, Miss SIM . 
ere Rea 


- MISCELLANEOUS. | 
HELPING HAND.—Those wishing to realise om 


ties, 
k tiques or x’ valuables, to raise money for War Chari 

are invited = sell ‘i cash to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliabis 
house, Gold Jewellery, Gold by 8 oat Charms, Gold Medak, | — 


Bracelets, Gold Rings, &c.—best by _ re Reference: Ca opt. 4 




















Cc. urn. 
Counties Bank.—FRASERS deswacu) LTD. GOLDSMITHS, 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est, 1833, 
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PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghbull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
uipped_ for the treatment of Gentlemen sullering — beta. 

ane nced Medical and Nursing treatment. a ag 8 and sawank 





Lawn Tenn Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply GRISE WOO 
Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
peice aE 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
O Persons wishing to receive tull value should apply to the actual 
papufacturers, Mevsrs. BROWNING, instead of to provineial buyers. If 


forwarded b t, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btrect, _ Est. 100 years, 





teed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 


(oom cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
r = 


Scores less in Summer. Tins, Is. 3d, 4a. 


aoe . 8a. 
eOWARTH ‘& FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Boad, Sheffield, 





APPEALS. 





HB NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausayt Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parsxow: H.M, Tum Krvo, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
gepuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Subseriptions are needed, 
Treasurer; THe Earnt ov Harneowsz. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamritox, 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To 2 the and safety 

ef the Country and the Emptre, and improve the mora! and 


physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universa!/ Milltary Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 8. % | 22.4. 
Bon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 2 © | Members .., .. we ws «= W10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Bon. Vice Presidents ... ... & © 0} Associates, with Literature 
Oe a ee ee ee and Jou aie igi tally, a Te 


The Bubscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except ip the case of subscriptions of Associates. 



































BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND. 


TOTAL FUNDS £22,000,000. 








The one hundred and first annual general court of the Scottish 
Widows Fund Life Assurance Society was held at Edinburgh on 
March 30th, Mr. James A. Fleming, K.C., presiding. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, referred to 
the unavoidable absence of the president, the Earl of Rosebery. 
Continuing, he said no less than 40 per cent. of the society’s staff 
were now serving with His Majesty’s Forces, these representing 
60 per cent. of the officials under the age of 40. The society, in 
common with the leading insurance companies, decided that no 
extra premiums for military service of any kind during the term 
of the war should be in respect of policies effected before 
the outbreak of war on the lives of those who, being under ne 
obligation to serve abroad, voluntarily offered to do so at this time 
of national emergency. 


Last year was the opening year of a new investigation, and it 
was the common ience even in normal times that the first 
year after the bonus declaration was a comparatively lean one as 
regards new business. That was experienced in the early months 
of the year, but before the war broke out the leeway had been 
made up, and they had exceeded the figures for the corresponding 
period of 1912, the biggest year they had ever had with the excep- 
tion of 1913, in which, as Lord Rosebery pointed out last year, the 
public determined to commemorate the society’s centenary in a 

ractical manner by completing with the society new assurances 
or a quite exceptional amount. 


After the declaration of war the country was working under 
altogether abnormal! financial conditions, which were extremely 
unfavourable to the development of life assurance, and as at the 
same time many of their inspectors and agents were engaged in 
military duty, it was inevitable that new business should suffer. 
Later in the year financial conditions somewhat improved, and 
there was a corresponding improvement in the new business. It 
said much for the popularity of the society and the energy of its 
agents and staff that, with all these difficulties to contend with, 
they issued during the year over 3,500 policies, assuring a gross 
amount of £2,225,000, or a net amount of £2,090,000, 


A RECORD. 


After deducting re-assurances, that was the largest amount ever 
transacted by the society in the first year of an investigation 
period, and, indeed, in only four years in their entire history had 
the amount been exceeded. The death claims for the year 
amounted to a total of £1,231,646, including bonus additions, 
showing an increase of about £116,000 over the previous year. 
That increase was due, partly to the natural growth of the total 
sums assured at risk, and partly to the inevitable fluctuations, 
and tothe extent of just under £50,000 it was due directly to 
claims arising out of the war. The total premium income received 
amounted to £1,455,000, as compared with £1,427,000 in the 
previous year, showing an increase of £28,000. The gross interest 
Income was £922,000, as compared with £888,000, an increase of 
£34,000, 

The average rate of interest realized on the whole of the funds 
amounted to £4 6s. 7d. per cent., subject to deduction of income- 
tax, showing a satisfactory increase of 2s. per cent. over the rate 
for the previous year, and of 3s, 7d. per cent. as compared with 
the average rate earned during the preceding bonus period. 
Against that increased earning power they unfortunately had to 
set the greatly increased burden of income-tax, which pressed 
very heavily indeed upon life offices, because they were compelled 
to pay tax on an amount which in most cases greatly exceeded the 
amount of their profit. 


SURPLUS FIGURES, 


The society’s total income from all sources amounted to just 
under two anda half millions, and the total outgoings to about 
two millions, leaving a surplus of just under half a million 
sterling to be added to the funds, The total funds at the end of 
the year amounted to a little over twenty-two millions sterling. 


The directors had caused a valuation to be made of their Stock 

xchange securities at the prices on July 27th last, the date of 
the last official making up before the war, and he was glad to be 
able to state that the result was to show that the values at those 
prices were fully equal in the aggregate to the amount at which 
they stood in the books after deduction of the investment reserve 
fund. Thus they started the present bonus period with a clean 
sheet, which put them in a very favourable position to deal with 
whatever further depreciation might arise as the result of the war. 
He would ask them all to remember, and whenever possible to 
impress upon their uninsured friends, the guiding principle of 
their founders, which enabled them to give the start to the modest 
venture which, gathering strength as it went on, had developed 
into the largest mutual life office in the United Kingdom. To 
make provision for one’s dependants was a duty; to fail was almost 
@ sin. 


The report was adopted, 
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Private G. Dowsell, of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December 8th, 1014, 
from the North Staffs Infirmary :—** | am —— this tin of your 


Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 

nel bullet passed through the tin, which | was carrying in my serge 

coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was carrying a tin 

of Player's Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 

years .., | must say there was a great rush for Piayer’s Navy Cut 

when tssued out at the Front, and was a great comfort to the troops 
in the trenches.” 


Players Navy Cut 


TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those stillin Great Britain There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and In sending a present 
now you are assured of reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application, 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) be pleased to 
arrange supplies of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for- 


oe Player warded to the Front 


Sons, at Duty Free Rates 
Casile Tobacco 
Factory, The Imperial Totecee Co. 


NOTTINGHAM. 





(of Gt. Britain & Ireland) 
Limited. 



























NZS 


PRA 


If your baby is not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


GS Pamphlet Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 



























‘$i. Fads 
+ aa ae ‘ 
(a 
pasa Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
{ PNA | LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 
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HATCHARDS, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





Booksellers, 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Companr, 
Dunedin; 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; RB. Srrecxcusr, Auckland ; 
C. W. Riasr, Adelaide, 


Simpson anp Wi.uiams, Christchurch; 


H. Baum 


and 





| 


© 








The Charm of Shoes 


HERE is something about sh 
they give to one’s movemen 
the boot i 











that certain spring and freedom 
t, that makes them no mean rivals of 
. Esper ly in Delta No. , here illustrated, a fing 
: Oxford shoe fitting trimly round the ankle and at the heel,a man 
will experience all the comfort of a boot combined with the lighter and 
more buoyant charm of a shoe, Particularly for Spring and Summer 
accompanied, one, by the ever-popular spat, this shoe cannot but 
give ey or 7 = os from — ~y Calf, on very handsome 
and generous lines, an ose neither its grip nor its sha 
through the hardest period of wear. ied eee 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 


Delta 16/6 


Men’s Shoes sold by one or 
more agents in every town. 




















CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK 


Wanted at once, 50 Motor Cars (cost 
£450 each) for use under British Red 
Cross, as 


AMBULANCE CARS 
KITCHEN CARS 
BATH CARS 


at the front. Communion requisites 
accompany. Evangelist attendants. 








RECREATION HUTS OR TENTS 
for Home and Abroad. Huts £250. 
Tents £150, with Evangelists, Week’s 
working £2. 





HOSPITAL IN NORTH FRANCE 


under St. John’s, with Ambulance 
Cars. 100beds, Week’s working £200. 
A named bed for 6 months £50. 
Evangelist Orderlies. 





RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ WIVES. £100 equips. £2, week's 
working. 

BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. £105 
buys 700 3s. Parcels of Food and Comforts. 


BRITISH AND BELGIAN REFUGEES housed 
and helped. 
Cheques, crossed “Barclays’, afc Church Army,” to 


Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO ACENTS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


MUTUAL 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 
UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 





*Without -Profit’’ Policies, 


5, open 
exceptionally 


to the 
low rates. 


General Public, at 





Office : 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





—_——— 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2s" Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
t Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


8u) DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparixon it will be 
found very superior to wine 
amally sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
tag pumber of customers it pro- 
eares us in Londov and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


BDecen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to ony Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Frial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


AD who know these wines tel] us there is no 
ares sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





THE UNION BANK OF 


AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authornsed and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


sy 000. Reserve 

960,000. Together......... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


BEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.O, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
| ~ the Australian States, aud Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING a oe 1881) 
KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
A Se & BL —~_ 3 ble 
terms tutions, 
—_t — &c., on application. 


TAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuacxenay. 

au COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
, TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
penetrated tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
beprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
ay on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
a rate of 10s. per we on m to the 
=c RETARY, Central fice, mison House, 
suthall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
the Pptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
Association should be sent.—Bank Mesara, 

=ABCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall Bast, 5.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


_ 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


Vey be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 

i WELLINGTON STREET, 

















STRAND, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Pacr (when available) 
14 Guineas, 


Page 
Half-Page (Column) ......... 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 
Narrow Column (Third of 
Page) 
Half Narrow Column 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 
Column (two-thirds width 
of page) 


OPP R eee renee eee en eee 


ComPANtiEs. 

Outside Page............cc00e + £16 16 0 
Inside Page 141440 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 


COO e eee ee reeeeeeee 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space, 

Terms: net. 


—_—— 


Terms of Subscription, 
PayYaBLe In ADVANCE. 


Including postage Yearly. Halj- 
to any part of yearly. 
theUnited King- 
dom... ... .. £186...0 143...07 2 

Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 

America, France, 
Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


Quar- 
terly. 





4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


_ 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baxzr. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baxsr, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters showld be addressed 
to Tums Pusuisusr, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed te the Eprror, but 





to the Pusirsusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 


Mr. Heinemann’s 


NEW BOOKS 
THE MAN OF IRON 


By Richard Dekan, Author of “The 

Dop Doctor.” 

A novel that deals with the very causes 
and beginnings of the Great War. Bis- 
marck, the “ Man of blood and iron,” is 
the central figure. 

_ “One reads the 800 pages with ever- 
increasing absorption in the terrible and 
wonderful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Cr. 8vo. 815 pages. 6s. 


BRUNEL’S TOWER 
By Eden Phillpotts 
“The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has yet written.”’"—Evening d. 
“Ie is sincere, restful, and has the 
reality of life.’’—Academy. 6s. 


**The Fatal Countess.” 


MARIE 
TARNOWS KA 


By A. V.vanti Chartres 
The life story of ** the woman who never 
dave the gift of love without the gift of 
death,” whose trial thrilled all Europe 
some years ago. “‘An extraordinarily 
fascinating human document.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE HOME OF THE 
BLIZZARD 


The Story of the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14. 
By Sir Bougias Mawson, D.Sc. 
300 Wonderful Photos. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
“One of the world's greatest stories of 
adventure.’’—Saturday Review. 
The best-written account of Antarctic 
 ~ ee we have ever read.” — Morning 
‘ost. 


The Land of the Future. 
THROUGH SIBERIA 


By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
Illustrated from Photographs 

during the journey. 15s. net. 
“ By far the best account that has yet 
appeared of Russia’s Asiatic Dominions.” 
— Nation, 


DOSTOEVSKY’S NOVELS. 


Translated by Constance Carnett. 


THE HOUSE OF THE 


DE. 3s. 6d. net. (Just Published.) 
Uniform with Above. 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 


THE IDIvT. THE POSSESSED, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 


THE BEST WAR BOOKS. 


THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. 


Being the experiences of a Neutral. 
Dr. L. H. Crondys. Is. net. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL JOFFRE. 
B, A. Kahn. ls. net. 
FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. pyc a. 
Powell. With wonderful photographs 
by Donald Thompson. 3. 6d. net, 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE. 


By Dr. CG. Sarolea. 
Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


PRUSSIANISM & ITS DESTRUC- 


TION. By worman Angeil, Author of 
“*The Great lilusion.” ls. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM I AND BISMARCK. 


Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
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APRIL, 1915. Price 2s. Gd. net. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELGIUM 
By Senator H. La Fontaine 


A MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY OF 
By J. A. Murray MacDonald, M.P. 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


GERMANY AS 
EUROPEAN STATES 


ITALY ON THE VERGE 


THE OUTLOOK FOR NEUTRALS 
By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 

By Sir Robert Laidlaw 
FRANCO-ENGLISH SOLIDARITY By Jean Finot 
CHARLES PEGUY: IN MEMORIAM _ By Evelyn Underhill 
BRITISH FARMERS AND THE WAR By William Diack 
TURKEY AND GERMAN CAPITALISTS By Syud Hossain 
FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY By Dr. Meyrick Booth 
A SKETCH OF THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER By N. Jarintzoff 


ZARDROUGAS: THE STRENGTH OF SERBIA 
By Adolphe Smith 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tus Nevrrat Mercnuast: Taree American Notes anp THe Answers, 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong), 
Germaxr, Arrica, aNp tHe TeRMs or Prace. 
By Sir Harry H, Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 
Waar tae Germans pip my East Arnica. By s.r. Pruen, M.D, 
Bismarck—anp WiitiaM II,: a Centenary Reriection. By J. Ellis Barker, 
La Beieiqup v’Avusournp'svut ET LA Bevoigue ps Demat, 


By Emile Vandervelde, 
Votuntarr on Compunsorr Service? 
(1) Wawrep: a Mirrarr Constrrution, By Captain Cecil Battine, 
(2) Comrutsornr Minrrart Service ix EnGtanp; a Rerrosrrcr, 
By H. B. Simpson, 
By 8. L. Bensusan, 
a Rertr to Dr. Brenp, 
By Binnie Date. M.B., Ch.B, 
UIKOTE.” By Havelock Ellis, 


War anv THe Farmer. 
Tue Truru apour Bieta- axyp Deata-Rates: 


Ricwuarp Graves ayp ‘Tae Spreirvat 


‘TeLeGrapPus In Wan-Tiue, By Charles Bright, F.R.5.E., M.Inst.C.E, 
Tue Genman-AMERICAN, By Mrs. John Lane. 
A Town tn Nortuerys France: Marca, 1915, By C, H. Babington, 


Tue Case or Da, Axnamu—lIl. By the Rev. J. L. Walton. 
Rewicion anp Rese..ion: tae PsrcHo.oer ov tae Borers, By Stephen Black, 

st . Jennings, 
Tar Grexx EASTER at JERUSALEM, y Estelle Blyth, 
Propiems ty THe Near East: 


(1) Tue Tererronia, Amprtions oF THe Batgaw States. 
By Sir Alfred Sharpe, K.C.M.G. 
By Gino Calza-Bedolo, 
H. G, Wells, 


Home Ratiwars purine Tar War. 


(2) Trany AnD INTERVENTION. 
Conresronpence: ‘SeLv-arrointep Statesmen,” 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd, 5 New Street Square. 


“CORNHILL" 


For APRIL. CONTENTS. ONE SHILLING. 
Western Wanperines.—IV. By Sir Arruur Conan Doris 
Two Sinners. Chaps, XXVII.-XXVIII. (Conclusion.) 

By Mrs. Davin G. Rrronm 
Lgaves From a Lawyer’s Cass Boox. Tas Panos Mysresrr. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Criarxg, K.C, 
German Macuine Guns IN THE TRENCHES. 
By Capt. C. T. Davis. With an Introduction 
by Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.M.G., F.R.S, 
Ow a BArr.esutr. A Poem by E. Hitton Youna, M.P. 
Water Savage Lanpor. By the Marchesa Psruzzi px’ Mrpior 
Oversgzas Dominions anD Empire Wars. 
By Sir Cuartzs P, Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
“Tur Goop Intent.” By Lest Keens 
Earpr anp PA.estine. 
By Colonel Sir Cuartes M, Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Tue Barrie or THE FALKLAND IsLANDS. 
By a Midshipman in H.M.5, ‘Carnarvon’ 
Chaps. I.-ITTI, 





“K." By Mary Roserts Rinewarr 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
STANFORD’S WAR MAPS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WAR MAP NO. 11. 


THE THEATRE OF WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE, 
including Poland and the Russo-German Frontier on the North, the 
Northern part of Serbia on the South, and Transylvania, Bukowina, and 
Rumania as far as Bucharest on the South-East, 

This map covers the Eastern Theatre of War almost completely; it is ona 
scale, and the writing is and readable. In addition to the rivers, 
railways, principal roads, and — boundaries, the map is coloured on the 
layer system, showing the great plains that lie at a level below 500 feet above 
the sea, and the mountains that rise to 1,000, 2,000, 5,000, and above 5,000 feet 
elevation above the sea. Thus one can realize the formidable barriers formed 
the Western, Eastern, and Forest Carpathians, and the Transylvanian Alps. 
@ map just includes also the mountain groups in Serbia and Bosnia south of 
the Danube and the Save. 

One sheet: 33 x 45 inches; 18 miles toan inch (1: 1,140,000), 

Prices : Coloured sheet, 7s.6d. Mounted to fold in case, ~o 





Mounted 


on board to hang, 12s. 6d. Mounted on wooden ply board, 17s, 
List of Best War Maps, gratis. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, & 14 Long Aore, W.C. 
Cartographers to H.M, the King, 
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The Women of England— 
they are Splendid! 


THE WAY OF 
THE RED 
CROSS 


With a Preface by 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


5th Edition. 





All profits from sale to 
the “‘Gimes” Fund for 
the Sick and Wounded. 


“It is very well done.”—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


“There’s no doubt of its being just the thing.” 
—JOSEPH CONRAD, 





The book is quite admirable: I hope it will 
be a huge success.” 


—SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 








“A fine book. Everyone ought to read it.” 


—JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


‘‘A most interesting and inspiring account of 
the great work."—ANTHONY HOPE, 


** Of engrossing nterest.” 
—WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


“This grand story."—EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 








2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d. extra.) 


Of all booksellers and 
at all bookstalls. 


Published for THE TIMES by HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
WARWICK SQUARE, 


LONDON, EC. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


In Four Volumes. 4to (i2}in. by 10in.), with Gilt Top, 
£6 Gs. Od. net. 


Orders will only be accepted for the Set of Four 
Volumes, but they may be paid for as delivered. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 80 Plates in Colour, showing over 400 Species, 


“It will be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate 
possessors.”—Morning Post. 











Vol. I. NOW READY, with 20 Plates showing 143 Figures. 


Vol, II. will be issued in the Autumn, and it is hoped that 
Vols. III. and IV. will be published next year. 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON APPLICATION. 





A History of the Royal Dublin Society. 
By HENRY F. BERRY, LS.O., Litt.D., &c., Barrister-at- 
law. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Lilustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 1és. net. 

“Mr. Berry’s work is no dry-as-dust chronicle, Replete with 
detailed records illustrating the sing and ever-widening 
scope of the Society’s energies, ft will appeal to many besides 
Irish readers.”—Morning Post. 


The Arya Samaj. An account of its Origin, Doctrines, 
and Activities, with a Biographical Sketch of the Founder. 
By LAJPAT RAI. With an Introduction by SIDNEY 
WEBB, M.A., London School of Economics, and 10 Iustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Students of new movements of Indian thought and of the 

Indian aspirations will welcome this full account of the founder, 

and of the achievements of the Arya Samaj.”—The Times. 





European Entanglements since 1748. 
Chronologically arranged. By HAWARD CHAMBERS. 
Crown 8vo. Is, net. 


Spiritual Letters of Monsignor R. Hu 
Benson to One of his Converts. With a Preface 
by A. C. Benson, and a Portrait ef Monsignor Benson. Crown 

8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








War Problems. By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C., 
LL.D., D.L., &&. Crown 8ve. Paper covers, Is. net. 
Contents.—Germany’s War Designs—Immoral War—Optimism 
and War—Grumbling—Submarines and Battleships—Unwieldy 
War—The War on Finance— Peace—The Assets of the War— 
Not Gentlemen—Italy—Germany’s Failures—Some Recruiting— 
More Recruiting—A Recruiting Meeting. 





Railroads: Finance and Organization. 
By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., Nathaniel Ropes Professor 
of Economics in Harvard University. With 9 Maps and 20 
Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 


By rae Samp Avurnor. 
Railroads, Rates, and Regulations. $8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 


The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1807 and after. By the Very 
Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“The last book by the late Canon Sheehan should rank as one of 
the greatest novels of that gifted writer.”—Irish Independent. 


14s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 38 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE : 
CATALOGUE OF IMPORTANT WORKS IN 


NATURAL HISTORY (1734 Lots), 


including the Library of the late PROF. HOWES, F.R.S, 
(Professor of Zool , Royal Colleve of Science), 
AND CONTAINING MANY VERY IMPORTANT SETS, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
9 cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
» Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kiplinz, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Crui ak, Bowlandson; Early books on America 
and Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
smount.— HOLLAND BROS., 21 Johu Brixht Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 

R landson, Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, Hardy, Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 

Behn Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, Leech, Borrew, 

. stare ae aren, Cruikshank, Alken, George +. Pagan Poems. 
urse, ww : > a! 

firs BEC: ~y~ onfessions of a Young Man, any 














WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.'s List 


BOOKS by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 








TWO NEW VOLUMES: 


A DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War by the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


JUS? PUBLISHED. 1s. net. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition. 


This volume contains over twenty Addresses, in- 
cluding those given at the Guildhall in 1913, and 
the one on “ The Invocation of Saints.” 


Other Volumes: 
Published at 3s. net each. 


Into the Fighting Line The Cospel in Action 
Under the Dome Banners of the Christian Faith 
Work in Creat Cities The Faiih of Church and Nation 





The Attractiveness 
of Goodness. 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition. 





Cloth, 2s. Gd. net; Paper, 1s. net each, 


The Gospel of 
the Miraculous. 


A Mission of the Spirit Joy in Cod 
The Mysteries of Cod The Love of the Trinity 
Secrets of Strength The Call of the Father 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES.  cicap 


Edition. 18. net. 


MESSAGES OF TO-DAY. Extracts from 
the Writings of the Bishop of London. In red and black, 
parchment paper cover, 1g. net; heather, ts. 6d. net. 


AN APPROPRIATE EASTER PRESENT 


LIFE FOR EVERYMAN. pty tte Rignt 
Rev. JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of Kensington. Price 
2s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition. 

Are you satisfied with your life as you are living it? These 
addresses not only ask that question in detail, but attempt to give 
reasons for dissatisfaction and suggestions for improvement. 

They attracted very great attention at Cambridge. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE KING. 
By the Rev. CYRIL GARBETT, Viear of Portsea Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Addresses on the War intended to apply some of the lessons 
which the War seems meant to teach ua, and to state the principles 
for which we are contending. 


ON PERSONAL SERVICE. bya Hea 
Master, with a Preface by the Secretary of the Cavendish 
Association. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 

“*On Personal Service’ is a collection of Addresses by a Head- 
Master to his pupils, with a preface in whieh the Seeretary of the 
Cavendish Association reminds us of the great responsibility that 
rests with the public school boy at the present time.” 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 3, 
the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 
From the Addresses given in the Home of the Epiphany, 
Truro. Cloth boards, 1s. Gd. net. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


EGYPT FROM 1798 TO 1914. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. Mr. Weigall has made himself a high reputation as a writer on things Egyptian, and his 
delightful books are justly admired. The work will be illustrated by portraits of the more prominent of the men who have made 


the new Egypt. 











New Six-Shilling Novels. 


NICKY-NAN, RESERVIST. 


By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). In this story “Q” returns to the scene of his former triumphs, Cornwall and its quaint 
people and ways. To those who love their “Q”—and who does not ?—Nicky-Nan will make an irresistible appeal. 


ANNORA. 


A story of the last century. By the Author of “ My Trivial Life and Misfortune, by a Plain Woman,” “ Poor Nellie.” It may be 
said of this novel, as we said of the same author’s “ My Trivial Life and Misfortune ”—it is as if the author had lived her story 
ere she wrote it, and had written it at once to be avenged and to be relieved. She has the power of representing real people, 


THE ADVENTURES OF CIGARETTE. 


A picaresque novel by JOHN ROLAND, Author of “The Good Shepherd,” is a tale of the open road, and adventure of the genre 
which never grows old. , 








New Books at fs. net. 
(In Cloth Binding, with Colowred Illustration on Wrapper.) 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 


This is an exciting tale of German intrigue on the eve of the outbreak of war by a writer whose work is recognised as being at 
once absorbing in interest and of high literary quality. 


PRIVATE SPUD TAMSON. 


By Captain WILLIAM CAMPBELL. This is Tam rea, THING,—true to the life and full of fun, Spud Tamson bids fair to become 
as well known a character as Wee MacGreegor. 








New Issues in Blackwoods’ Shilling Net Editions of Popular Novels. 
(Bound in Cloth, with Colewred Illustration on Wrapper.) 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. _ ay IAN Hay. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 3; <Q” (sir 4. 7. QUILLER-coUCH). 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD. By JOHN BUCHAN. 
Four Excellent 6s. Novels. 
CHIEF OF THE STAFF (3rd Impression) By Mrs. Kenneth Combe 
ALADORE By Henry Newhbolt 
A ROYAL MARRIAGE By Sydney C. Crier 
CIVIL DUDGEON By C. H. Tremlett 


Two Important Books. 
STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATES (7s. 6d. net) 











(2nd Impression.) 








By Miss C. Festing 
THE REAL INDIAN PEOPLE (7s. 64. net) By Lieut.-Col. S. J. Thomson, C.LE., 1.M.S. 





BY FAR THE BEST ACCOUNT OF EVENTS AT THE FRONT is appearing in 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE under the title of ““ The Diary of a Subaltern ” and is continued this month. 





“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 


“** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD ’" 


APRIL 


Dirigibles and Aeroplanes in the War By T. F. Farman 


The First Hundred Thousand By the Junion Suz 
Across Asia Minor on Foot—Ill. By W. J. C. 
Diary of a Subaltern—Trench Life in the Early Days. 
The Shooting of Shinroe 

By E. @. Somervitix and Martin Ross 
Belligerents and Neutrals 
From the Outposts—A Run with the Yola Drag 
The Pillar of Cloud and the Pillar of Fire 


By Caries OLIVER 


By Fr. 





contains: 


The Question of Naval Courts-Martial 
From an Indian Post-Office in France 
Nicky-Nan, Reservist By “Q” 
Musings without Method— 
The Strike—Who is Responsible ?—The Illicit Leaders—The Guilt of 
the Government—Lord Kitchener’s Speech—After the War—The 
Energy of Cranks—Germany’s Megalomania—‘‘The Universal 
Empire of Ethics.” 
The TIMES OF INDIA says: 
**Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably 
the moet literary and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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